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READY ABOUT! 
See illustration on page 437. 


THE Salon picture reproduced in this number 

is by Mr. Eugene Vail, a Franco-American 
artist, and a brilliant rival of Renouf and Haquette 
in the delineation of scenes from nautical life. 
Although of American parentage, Mr..Vail is a 
native of Saint-Malo, the stanch old seaport fa- 
mous in the history of seamanship from the early 
days of Jean Bart and Du Guesclin. Brought up 
among the sturdy, obstinate, heroic race of Brit- 
tany and Normandy, Mr. Vail has enjoyed excel- 
lent opportunities for the study of the sea and of 
seamen’s lives and habits, and he has turned them 
to good account. 

In the present picture a fishing-smack from 
Boulogne-sur-Mer is returning to port after a 
prosperous expedition. Large baskets are filled 
to overflowing with glistening fish, and the men 
are thinking only of reaching home. The good 
boat is leaning over under a stiff breeze, the sail 
is doing most of the work, two sturdy sailors in 
the foreground are tugging at a cable, and the 
boat is deep in the trough of the waves. On the 
right a gigantic billow is fast rushing on like a 
crested dragon to engulf its prey ; but the third 
figure, the man at the helm, sharply profiled on 
the background of mist and rain, shouts the word 
of command, “ Ready about !” and obedient to the 
impulse the docile boat checks her headlong 
career, and swerves safely out of the dangerous 
track. The countenances of the fishermen are 
very happy types, true and characteristic, grave, 
quiet, resolute faces of men in whom the ap- 
parent stolidity of to-day becomes the uncon- 
scious heroism of to-morrow, who are accustomed 
to take their lives in their hands as a matter of 
course, and who never feel sure of greeting again 
the good wife and bairns from whom they part 
in the morning. 

Mr. Vail is a pupil of Cabanel, but his work 
displays qualities which have not been acquired 
through that master; there is more of stern real- 
ism, of uncompromising sincerity, in his rendering 
of human effort and human emotions. 

It is impossible to look at his pictures without 
being at once reminded of Renouf, but while he 
misses the characteristic bonhomie with which the 
latter painter invests his subjects, he displays 
perhaps greater strength and expression. This 
billowy sea is remarkably good ; the dull transpar- 
ence of the water is excellently rendered ; above 
the waves’ serrated crest a narrow line of sky 
appears; and here again, as in the whole scene, 
atmospheric effects are treated with signal suc- 


cess. 
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Our next number will contain a PattERN-SHEET 
SuppLeMent, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapixs’ SumMER 
Touerres; Empire Dresses; INpia SILK Gowns ; 
TravELLine CostumEs ; BLousk-Waists and Jrr- 
skys; MaNTELETS; Bataine Surrs and Caps; Hm- 
broidery Patterns for Cushions, Laundry Bags, 
etc. ; together with choice literary and artistic at- 
bractions. 


THE FAIR MERCHANT. 

HERE is still to be found with some 

thoughtless people a weak and childish 
prejudice which causes them to consider that 
a woman of any social rank has stepped 
down in the scale of her being if she opens 
or enters a shop and stands behind the count- 
er, measuring, cutting, doing up parcels, 
taking money, and making change. To the 
mind of these people—if they can be said to 
have a mind, or at any rate to use one, in 
this relation—the act is as much beneath 
her as if it were menial, and if she be of any 
once notable family, it requires all the re- 
spectability of the past to save her from the 
loss of prestige, and to suffer her to receive 
a share even of the consideration due a mem- 
ber of her family; as if, like the Brahmin, 
she had lost caste and experienced defile- 
ment by touching what was outside her sta- 
tion. Poor Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon herself 
had this prejudice, as every one may know 
who remembers the tortures she suffered in 
descending from her poverty-stricken ped- 
estal and opening her own shop, on the morn- 
ing when she found it impossible to take the 
little boy’s penny. 











It is not in our power to find a substantial 
reason for this prejudice. Could it arise 
from any exposure that the woman suffers 
behind the poor shield of the counter? Yet 
it is no more exposure than she has in church 
or at Sunday-school, less than at concert or 
theatre, less than at bathing beaches, at 
evening parties, and at a host of other such 
oceasions. Is it because of the contact with 
a promiscuous number of people? But our 
women do not go veiled along the highway, 
and there is no loss of rank or prestige in 
question from equal contact with the moving 
throngs in the streets, under the circus tent, 
at the publie oration, at the camp-meeting. 
Is it on account of any supposed ignoble- 
ness in or about the transactions of trade? 
Yet the fact of trade remains the same wheth- 
er the bargain be for two cents or two mill- 
ion dollars, and the owner of the prejudice 
is perhaps connected with trade in a degree 
much smaller than millions, or is living on 
money originally amassed in trade of equally 
small description with that of any thread 
and needle store tended by a woman. 
Whether large or small trade it cannot sig- 
nify, as civilization itself has far too much 
of the give and take about it to admit any 
use of the finger of scorn in relation to it, 
and the giving and taking of huckster or 
haberdasher and their enstomers are as ne- 
cessary and as honorable as the giving and 
taking between the lawyer and his client, 
between the clergyman and his parish, the 
anthor and his reader, the artist and the 
buyer of his picture. 

Certainly we can imagine few things 
more praiseworthy in a woman than a de- 
termination to earn her own living, to live 
her own life, to meet her own expenses, if 
she is not a person of independent means, 
but has to be supported by others, whether 
or not the others work for their own living 
as well. And to our own mind it is far 
more unworthy for a woman to sit down 
and be supported by another than it is for 
her to support herself in any honest manner 
whatever. Meanwhile, as every one cannot 
go into trade, for want either of the capital 
or the faculty, there is already, indeed, from 
the outset that sort of aristocratic stamp to 
the occupation, as compared with others, 
which, if that is what is wanted, ought to 
be a salve to the feelings of those hurt by 
what they have thought its plebeian char- 
acter. 

It is not easy to conjare before one a pic- 
ture of a neater, quieter, or more enjoyable 
way of earning a support, or of acquiring a 
competency, than in a little shop, a Music- 
store, a book-store, or one for crewels and 
fancy goods. Small as the shop may be, 
there is usually a niche or a resting-place 
for a friendly call, a bit of gossip with a 
visitor, or for any occupation that does not 
want the glare, and loves the shady recess. 
The work in this shop is light and agree- 
able, the income is generally assured, and 
the calls of pleasant acquaintances are in- 
numerable, and make their receiver feel 
alive and in the current of things. One be- 
comes systematic too, obeys fixed hours, 
and feels one’s self pleasantly part of a 
guild and subject to its conditions, in which 
there is an agreeable sense of companion- 
ship, even if joined also to some sense of be- 
ing hampered. There is a gentle excite- 
ment and titillation of the nerves about the 
business too that is wholesome and stimu- 
lating, while the constant employment oc- 
cupies the mind and keeps thought and 
sensation from preying on one’s self. It is 
always an employment with a measure of 
elegance about it also; one is certainly 
there upon one’s good behavior, one is nice- 
ly dressed and made to look as attractive as 
possible, and one’s manners have to be the 
best one has, and they are ceaselessly in 
requisition. A healthy, refined, wise, and 
good occupation, requiring the use of indus- 
try, honesty, courtesy, and punctuality— 
what more can be said of it, and what can 
surpass it? Our advice to young women is 
that wherever there is an opening for it, 
and they have a few hundred dollars for 
capital, they shall start such a business, of 
the kind they can best manage, serving 
some preliminary apprenticeship if possi- 
ble; or that if they cannot open a shop of 
their own, they shall go into one on a sal- 
ary, and so do the best they can to send 
into more muscular and manly work those 
whose present occupancy of the shop makes 
it seem in the least unwomanly to fill their 
places now. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SELF-HELP FOR WOMEN. 

XIDE by side with the greater facilities for 
\) making money in this country, there exists 
the opportunity for greater changes and calami- 
ties in this direction than the world ever saw be- 
fore. This is seen in the history of almost every 
family, but it is still better illustrated by the ca- 
reer of great institutions, because these are usu- 
ally conducted in a peculiarly cautious and con- 
servative manner, and their funds would seem 
safe from all but direct dishonesty. Yet how 





unavailing is all human wisdom to protect them ! 
Some twenty years ago a Boston merchant, Ben- 
jamin Bussey, created in his will certain trusts 
for the benefit of Harvard University ; leaving 
money to the amount of nearly half a million 
dollars, whose income, after payment of certain 
annuities, was to be used, one-quarter for the 
Law School, one-quarter for the Divinity School, 
and one-half for an agricultural and horticultu- 
ral school, now known as the Bussey Institution. 
In his will Mr. Bussey stated in substance that 
having long observed the fluctuations of real es- 
tate in Boston, he had taken pains to invest this 
property in a manner approaching absolute cer- 
tainty, ¢. ¢., in improved real estate in the very 
heart of Boston. This was all that could be done 
for safety, it then seemed, by the most experi- 
enced investor; and after this a great stone 
building with ample greenhouses was erected in 
1871, and when the Bussey Institution went into 
operation it was believed that it would be inde- 
pendent of students’ fees. Then came the great 
Boston fire, and swept away the very buildings 
which had been chosen as the one safe invest- 
ment; when they were rebuilt the expense was 
so much greater as instantly to cause a vast 
shrinkage of income; and the half share of this 
income available for the Bussey Institution, which 
in 1872 was $16,447 53, is now but some four or 
five thousand dollars, not much more than enough 
to_cover the salary of a single professor. Thus 
dificult is it for the utmost caution and experi- 
ence to discern what method will keep wealth to- 
gether even when it is obtained. The wheel of 
fortune in these days is more disguised than 
formerly—covered with gilding, veiled by roses ; 
but it is the same old wheel after all. 

Others of the great educational institutions of 
the country—Harvard College proper, Johns Hop- 
kins, Boston University—have gone through some 
similar diversities of fortune within the last twen- 
ty years. If now it is thus hard to preserve the 
property of a college, how much harder to pre- 
serve that of a woman, from loss or disappear- 
ance! It is subject to a thousand risks, not mere- 
ly fires and failures, water in mines and strikes 
on railways, but it is also at the mercy of her 
own ignorance, her impulses, her generosities— 
of unfaithful guardians, spendthrift brothers, mer- 
cenary lovers. Every father wishes to guarantee 
a life of comfort, or at least of safety, to his daugh- 
ter; but which is the better guarantee, a property 
invested in what seems the very safest manner, 
like that of the Bussey Institution, or the firmer 
investment of good health, good abilities, and good 
education? I once knew a young lady who, hav- 
ing suddenly lost a large property, was utterly 
broken down by it, and remained a helpless in- 
valid for the rest of her days. I know at this 
moment a young lady, accustomed to all the hab- 
its of wealth, who has seen her expectations of 
property suddenly vanish, and who, having just 
completed her college course, has already with 
indomitable energy found a place in journalism, 
while her spirits and energies seem utterly un- 
impaired. Of course both these are individual 
cases, but they indicate in some degree the dif- 
ference between the old days and the new. Wo- 
men are outgrowing the old habit of complete 
and graceful dependence ; they are learning the 
lesson of self-help. . 

The number of employments open to women 
is steadily increasing, and it is impossible to say 
that the future may not see as great changes as 
the immediate past has seen. The tendency of 
modern society is, in Napoleon Bonaparte’s phrase, 
“to convert all trades into arts,” and just so fast 
as this process goes on, rude strength becomes 
less essential and fineness of touch is more need- 
ed. Among the higher occupations there are 
some gaps which will soon be filled. The tenth 
census of the United States gives 2432 women as 
physicians and surgeons, and only 48 as “ chem- 
ists, assayers, and metallurgists,” whereas the lat- 
ter vocation would seem to follow easily on the 
former. It gives only 17 women as architects, 
whereas domestic architecture would seem em- 
ployment peculiarly fitted, at least in its in-door 
aspects, to that sex. It certainly seems absurd 
that they should forever go on calling in male 
advisers to tell them how many shelves to have 
in a pantry, or where to set the wash-tubs in the 
laundry. But it is needless to give details of 
employment; just as far as the demand for an 
intelligent self-support exists, so far the oppor- 
tunities will be equalized between the sexes, and 
more and more places will be found “ higher up” 
for women. The great thing to secure is a feel- 
ing of genuine self-respect among women who 
earn their own living; to convert the class to be 
found even among those laboriously industrious 
who sincerely hold that no woman who earns her 
daily bread can be a lady. This will be out- 
grown; and with a greater ability to earn money 
will come better judgment in the use of it, so 
that it shall no longer be true, as the delightful 
old yeoman says in Hardy’s Under the Greenwood 
Tree—when the bride announces that slre shall 
have put her bonnet on in five minutes—that 
“tis a talent of the female race that low num- 
bers should stand for high, more especially in 
matters of waiting, matters of age, and matters 
of money.” T. Wes Ei: 





CLOSING THE HOUSE. 


UNE with its rich roses and warm sunny 

days is here, and the weary house-keeper 
sighs with relief and satisfaction as she surveys 
the stacks of completed garments with which 
her fingers have long been busied, and her eyes 
shine with gratification at the bright new look 
her house wears since it has undergone its usual 
spring cleaning. But the children look worn 
and tired, and her heart rejoices in the thought 
that they can spend the long weeks of the heated 
term in some cool country place, near enough to 
the city for paterfamilias to make daily trips to 
and from his business. 
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Going away for the summer entails vet anoth- 
er laborious task, exclusive of the work of pack. 
ing trunks and hampers, and one that requires 
care and forethought. The house-keeper, must _ 
close her house, and in such a thorough manner . 
that in the autumn it can be opened and quick- 
ly be made ready for occupancy, and except for 
general dustiness and mustiness be none the 
worse for its temporary desertion. 

But while closing her house she must remem- 
ber, and therefore guide her steps accordingly, 
that its contents are exposed to danger from 
three sides—burglary, the action of the elements, 
and the ravages of vermin. 

Many people on leaving the city, in order to 
be relieved from the fear of robbery, connect 
their houses '-ith the nearest telégraph office, a 
burglar alarm ringing there the moment a door 
or window is tampered with. This, of course, en- 
tails expense, and those who wish to avoid it can 
feel comparatively safe by carrying out the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Close every window (front 
and rear), and after locking it with the ordinary 
window-catch, take a gimlet and bore two holes, 
one on the right and one on the left hand side, 
entirely through the upper framework of the 
lower sash and half-way through the lower 
frame-work of the upper sash. Insert into these 
holes large-headed iron nails sufficiently long, 
and it will be very difficutt for a burglar to open 
the window from without, while, owing to the 
large heads, it is easy to withdraw them from 
within. 

As an extra safeguard, basement and parlor 
window-shutters are to be firmly barred on the 
inner side. 

The cellar gratings and windows, as well as 
the chain of the coal-slide, must be carefully 
looked after. Lock the iron gate under the front 
stoop, and remove the key from the lock. Base- 
ment and cellar doors must be supplied with 
firm bolts in addition to their ordinary locks. 
Nor should the scuttle leading to the roof be 
neglected, as this is often the favorite mode of 
entrance adopted by burglars. A slight expense 
is entailed by the purchase of a Yale lock for the 
front door, but it is fully counterbalanced by the 
satisfaction and security that it affords, not only 
for the summer months, but for as long a period 
as it remains upon the door. 

The dangers from the elements are those due 
to fire, water, and air in the form of sewer gas. 

If ordinary precautions are taken, the danger 
of fire from within is very slight; the range fire 
should of course be extinguished, and matches 
must be put where they cannot become ignited, 
as has occasionally occurred, by mice. It is taken 
for granted that all gas stop-cocks are properly 
shut off, and that there is no existing leak in the 
supply pipes. 

To guard against the often severe damage 
done by rain, the roof must be sound, the leader 
free from leak or obstructions, and the yard and 
area cesspools in good working order 

In case of a severe slanting rain the water has 
been known to drip through hitherto undiscover- 
ed cracks in the masonry of the upper window- 
sills, and trickling down through the wood-work 
below, destroy the window-shades; for this rea- 
son, as well as to prevent fading, the shades 
should be rolled up, and then removed from every 
window. ; 

Some house-keepers, to prevent the blistering 
effect of the sun upon the varnished inside shut- 
ters, tack sheets of brown wrapping paper down 
the full length of the windows. 

The entrance of sewer gas, though harmless to 
the texture of carpets and furniture, will by per- 
meating every nook and corner in the rooms so 
fill the atmosphere with deadly poison that the 
eutire house would have to undergo a thorough 
disinfection before it could be again occupied. 
To properly guard against this dangerous in- 
truder it is necessary to first understand how it 
enters the rooms, Without going into the de- 
tails of modern sanitary plumbing, it is sufficient 
to say that in most city houses the drain-pipe 
that leads from every sink, closet, wash-basin, 
bath-tub, and wasli-tub possesses or should pos- 
sess what is called a “ trap.” 

The “trap” most frequently employed looks 
like the letter S placed horizontally. 

A portion of the water flowing through this 
pipe from the basin above on its way to the 
sewer remains stationery in the bend of the 
S, and to a great degree, some say entirely, pre- 
vents the passage of the sewer gas that rises 
from below. 

The water in these traps is apt to evaporate 
during the summer, particularly if the basins 
above them are unused; in such cases they not 
only allow free entrance to the deadly gas, but 
themselves emit the foul odor of stagnant, decayed 
water. The best way to prevent them from dry- 
ing is, after placing the stopper in each basin 
and tub, to fill them with water; the overflow 
holes in the basins must be fitted with little rub- 
ber corks, which can be purchased at a trifling 
cost. In this way the water in the trap evapo- 
rates more slowly, as no air reaches it from 
above; and when the traps do become empty it 
is impossible for the gas or smell to pass through 
the water or the rubber. 

Wooden pails and wash-tubs must always be 
left full of water, otherwise they will warp and 
remain leaky for a long time. Of course water 
which is exposed in the basins, ete., will also 
stagnate, and where practicable it is a good plan 
to have some one visit the house every fortnight 
to change it. 

But sewer gas is not the only poisonous agent 
at work in a closed house; the smallest amount 
of vegetable or animal matter which may have 
been forgotten will in its decay give birth toa 
thousand germs, each one capable of making 
havoc in the human body. 

Many a case of malaria or typhoid, occurring im- 
mediately after returning home from the country, 
owes its origin to these deadly poisons, although 
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the patient’s friends loudly aver that it must have 
been contracted in the ceuntry, convincingly add- 
ing, “‘ How else could it have come so soon ?” 
It is not long since that the death of two prom- 
ising children (the only ones in the family), short- 
ly‘after their return from the country to a house 
which had been closed for the season, was traced 
by the attending physician to a barrel of putrefied 
garbage which had been left in the cellar through- 
out the summer, and whose poisonous exhalations 
had within a week produced the fatal diphtheria. 

The ash vault and garbage barrel must be scru- 
pulously clean and generously sprinkled with 
chloride of lime. Closets and refrigerator must 
be emptied and all food removed. Sugar, spices, 
or salt may be retained and kept in covered box- 
es. Everything else, eggs, vegetables, drippings, 
and remnants of food must be disposed of, if in 
no other way, then to the first beggar at the 
door. 

The careful house-keeper will personally in- 
spect her cellar, for many a time has it been used 
by an unscrupulous servant to hide her surrepti- 
tious collection of bones and grease, until she 
can dispose of it to the “ soap-fat” man. 

These precautions having been faithfully car- 
ried out, still another and often formidabie ene- 
my, the moth, must yet be circumvented, or the 
valuables will not have been sufficiently protect- 
ed from danger. 

Each carpeted room must, after being cleanly 
swept, be sprinkled with cedar shavings, cam- 
phor, etc. 

Upholstered furniture must be dusted with 
the same, after having been well beaten and 
brushed. Many prefer to pin to their cushions 
lumps of camphor wrapped in thin paper, or 
spread over their surfaces sheets of tar paper. 
The latter had best be used warily, for in ex- 
tremely warm weather the tar has been known 
to melt, making indelible black stains upon every- 
thing it touches. To keep them free from dust, as 
well as to prevent the dropping of moth eggs 
upon their surface, such furniture had best be 
clothed in slip covers or old sheets. Mantel- 
board drapery, for fear of ugly creasing, should 
be treated in the same manner, and can then be 
left upon the mantel. 

Folding and other beds are to be left open, 
with their springs exposed to the atmosphere. 
The mattresses are to be thrown over the foot- 
board, and covered to protect them from dust. 

It frequently occurs that servants bring ver- 
min in their clothing or trunks into the cleanest 
household, and it is not always the fault of the 
house-keeper when, through this means, her beds 
become infested with the disgusting Cimez lectu- 
larius, known to the unscientific world as the 
* bed-bug.”’ 

Many and various are the modes of extermi- 
nation resorted to by the unfortunate and often 
desperate house-keeper in her efforts to rid her- 
self of the prolific pests; but the eggs are rap- 
idly hatched after they are deposited, and al- 
though the old crop has been exterminated, a 
new one soon occupies its haunts. What is par- 
ticularly trying is to note how quickly they find 
their way to new quarters, and invade hither- 
to clean beds and even lounges. 

Closing the house is apt to starve them out, 
but an extra precaution had best be taken. Paint 
with a strong solution of corrosive sublimate the 
entire interior of the bedstead, being particularly 
liberal in corners and crevices, and not forget- 
ting the wooden parts of the springs, the cor- 
ners, tufts, and binding of the mattress and pil- 
lows. When thoroughly dry, dust with Persian 
insect powder. 

Bric-a-brac, like the pictures, may be shroud- 
ed in cheese-cloth, or else placed in a convenient 
closet. 

Outside shutters should be tied together as 
well as closed, to prevent their being blown open 
and banged back and forth at the mercy of the 
wind, until they as well as the window-panes are 
totally shattered. 

The slats of the inside shutters also must be 
tightly closed, so that neither dust nor sunlight 
can enter through them. 

To properly close the house is at once a diffi- 
cult and wearisome task, but once completed, the 
house-keeper can conscientiously leave it, know- 
ing that nothing has been neglected, and that 
within forty-eight hours after her return every- 
thing will once more be in smooth running order. 

With weary limbs, but with a heart made light 
by the knowledge of arduous duties faithfully 
performed, she inaugurates her vacation, and 
may it bring her the rest and happiness she so 
richly deserves ! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE GREEK BONNET. 
fQHHE Greek bonnet is introduced to wear with 
Empire costumes that are nothing if not 
classic in their draperies. This is a low turban- 
shaped bonnet with three Greek fillets across the 
top, holding soft puffs of lace or tulle between, 
and sometimes forming the only covering above 
the hair, A white and gold bonnet has the puffs 
and soft crown of Valenciennes or of Oriental 
lace held by three gilt bandeaux, with the Greek 
key pattern carved upon them. The only trim- 
ming is fan-like bows of lace on top, with lace 
strings. Another Grecian bonnet has three 
bronze-like bands, with the space between quite 
open, leaving the hair uncovered, and edged in 
front and along the crown with pink roses; an 
aigrette formed of rose leaves and buds com- 
pletes the bonnet; the strings are bronze velvet 
ribbon, Similar bonnets of black tulle have jet 
bands, and those of light colored tulles have dark- 
er ribbon fillets crossing the head. 


FOLIAGE BONNETS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Foliage bonnets are made to rival the pretty 
flower bonnets, those most admired being made 








of rose leaves in tender green sprays mounted on 
a wire foundation that is covered with invisible 
green tulle. The front of the brim is entwined 
with green point d’esprit, which drapes the edge 
effectively ; an erect spray of the leaves gives the 
height of an aigrette ; the short strings (each only 
half a yard long) are of leaf green velvet ribbon 
to be tied in a small bow by the wearer, and 
there are tiny pins, like rubies set in gold, thrust 
in the net on the edge of the front. Ivy-leaf 
bonnets are also in great favor, and there are 
others of forest leaves, in which there are some 
autumn tinges, but the latter are not so appro- 
priate for summer as the rose-leaf bonnets, 
Thick green stems and dark leaves with red ber- 
ries are used for garden bonnets. For flower 
bonnets the smallest blossoms, such as forget-me- 
nots, Parma violets of the palest shades, heliv- 
trope, and hawthorn, are employed by some 
milliners, while others use large roses without 
foliage, finishing yellow roses with black velvet 
ribbon bow and strings, and the bright yellow 
Maréchal Niel roses with edges of green ribbon 
velvet. In all flower trimmings stems are long 
and conspicuous, especially the stems of roses 
with many thorns upon them. 


WHITE BONNETS. 


White bonnets for dressy summer wear are of 
the new fancy chip braids that have double rows 
of loops. Some of these have a wide open space 
between the brim and the crown, which is filled 
in with a puff of white lisse from ear to ear; 
others have a cluster of white roses outside and 
inside the front in the point above the forehead, 
and loops of white velvet ribbon come forward 
from the back of the crown. If a touch of color 
is preferred for white chips, the sides are covered 
by pink roses without foliage, surmounted by an 
Alsacian bow of black ribbon velvet dropping in 
two loops on the sides, and there are short strings 
of black velvet. This bonnet is said to be appro- 
priate with almost any dress that is fashionable 
this season, alike as a morning or an afternoon 
costume, 


TULLE BONNETS, 


Tulle bonnets are chosen to match the color of 
the dress, and are made pleasantly light for mid- 
summer wear, as they dispense with all heavy 
frames, and with still heavier jets or other bead- 
ed trimmings, consisting of careless folds, puffs, 
and twists of tulle across a frame of thread-like 
wire, and for decoration only one large poppy 
with a smaller bud and a bunch of long spiked 
green leaves. This posy of poppies is placed 
low far back on the left side, and sometimes a 
bunch of the leaves is laid flat across the top 
from side to side. A pale green tulle bonnet has 
a scarlet poppy and bud, while a dark green tulle 
has a posy of yellow poppies. Black tulle bou- 
nets have a fleur-de-lis, ov a white daffodil, or yel- 
low jonquil cluster with the long leaves tied to- 
gether. Pink point d’esprit bonnets and others 
of dark blue net have white carnations or else 
white daffodils arranged in the English posies 
already described. 


LACE, TULLE, AND NET HATS. 


Round hats of black point d’esprit, of tulle, or 
of Brussels net are chosen by young ladies to 
wear in the afternoon with any dressy gown during 
June in town and for the midsummer months at 
the watering-places. They are exceedingly light 
and pleasant to wear, with the brim shirred on 
wires, and the crown a careless puff of the diaph- 
anous fabric nearly covered by flowers and foli- 
age, long-stemmed pink roses, or blossoms of 
white locust, or yellow laburnum, or else violets 
or snowballs. The wide brim projects in front, 
is turned up on the left, and is short behind. 
The peak or point pinched in front of the brim 
is also on these hats as well as on those of straw. 


STRAW AND LEGHORN HATS. 


Tusean straw garden hats have their wide brim 
faced with black or dark-colored straw. Rough 
straw hats have tucked and shirred tulle facing 
inside the brim, while Leghorn hats are merely 
corded with two black velvet cords, or else lined 
smoothly with velvet. Some net or tulle veiling 
the crown forms part of the trimming of various 
hats, with flowers falling down the crown from 
the top, and a large bow of gros grain ribbon on 
the left side, placed there as if tying the flowers, 
White ribbon is used for many of these bows, 
while others are the color of the hat. Dark blue 
rough straw hats faced with blue net, and trimmed 
with drooping pink clover heads and grasses, are 
pretty for either morning or afternoon in the 
country. <A rose garland with much foliage is 
on a Tuscan straw which has a point in front of 
the brim. A Leghorn hat with the brim turned 
up behind and on the left side has the crown 
draped with yellow tulle on which rest branches 
of green forest leaves, with shaded brown and red 
leaves among them, Another hat is of open trel- 
lis-like bands of straw, over which are snowballs 
and green leaves held by a large bow at the back 
of red ribbon with a pretty edge of gauze wrought 
with straw, Sailor hats of white rough straw 
with rather high crowns are trimmed with white 
net of substantial quality to endure rough wea- 
ther; this is passed loosely around the crown, 
tied in a high bow behind, held by loops of white 
ribbon, and an end of the net hangs behind to 
pass around the neck and pin on the left shoul- 
der, or else to cover the face as a veil ; this hang- 
ing scarf is a yard long and nearly half a yard 
wide. Other white sailor hats are covered, crown 
and brim, with white tulle or net; a great cluster 
of long-stemmed daisies or other white flowers is 
set on the left of the front, and a white gros 
grain bow catches up the brim on the back. Blue 
or red sailor hats have net and ribbon of the 
color of the straw for their trimming. 

The amateur milliner is advised that stiff, set, 
and regular trimmings have given place to care- 
less, graceful arrangements that look simple and 











easy to do, though nothing is more difficult usu- 
ally than to get stylishly simple effects. Almost 
any one can make showy and fussy hats or dress- 
es, but taste and skill are required to make plain- 
ness elegant. Bows may be square or round, 
but not stiff, with an even number of loops and 
ends ; drooping bows are now preferred to erect 
ones, except for the large wind-mill bows on the 
left and back of round hats, Gros grain is more 
stylish than watered ribbon for bonnets or hats, 
and its only rival is velvet ribbon. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


Inexpensive dresses suitable alike for morn- 
ing and afternoon wear in summer are made of 
the fine all-wool challis which are sold fér 50 
cents a yard, or of those that are partly cotton 
at 18 to 25 cents. Sixteen yards are required, 
and the foundation skirt and waist lining need 
not be of silk, the fine white cotton silesia an- 
swering as well, or else white mohair at 25 cents 
a yard may be used for the skirt. These come 
in white grounds or in Gobelin blue, or else dark 
navy blue, with small figures or stripes of color, 
and the only trimming needed is ribbon an inch 
and a half wide the color of the figure, which 
forms pretty bows, and is put on the edge of 
drapery and foot-pleating to represent a wide 
selvage. The basque is usually gathered on 
the shoulders and at the waist line, and is striped 
lengthwise, with the ribbon going over the shoul- 
ders like bretelles, then coming from under the 
arms and Jower down in the side seam to form 
a pointed girdle. To cover the collar and the 
wristhands with ribbon gives character to such 
dresses. 

A very effective French gown for full-dress 
dinners in the summer is made of white taffeta 
silk and China crape. The short skirt is of the 
taffeta in accordion pleats. The drapery is of 
the crape in two deep curves behind and in fes- 
toons in front and on the sides, held by loops of 
white watered ribbon. The bodice is pointed in 
front and behind, and there is a guimpe of the 
accordion-pleated taffeta silk which extends down 
the fronts, graduating to a point. The elbow 
sleeves are of crape, finished like the neck with 
a folded band of white moiré ribbon. 

Printed flannels are to be used for morning 
dresses at the sea-shore, also for vachting and 
for the mountains, Navy blue stripes a fourth 
or half an inch wide, alternating with white 
stripes of the same width, are liked in these pret- 
ty dresses which require no trimming. For in- 
stance, the lower skirt may be plain or kilt-pleat- 
ed, as the wearer prefers, and above this is a 
short drapery made of the flannel taken selvage- 
wise, thus dispensing with even the weight of a 
hem, arranged in a short apron of crogs stripes, 
then falling down the back in two points about 
two-thirds the length of the skirt below it. The 
bodice is a gathered belted English blouse, made 
full or plain in the shoulders according as the 
wearer is plump or slender, gathered to a narrow 
space at the waist line in front and back, and 
falling a few inches below on the hips. ‘The 
neck has a turned-over square-cornered collar, 
which my be large and low at the throat if 
that is becoming, or it may be narrower and 
sewed to the top of a standing collar if the neck 
requires it. The sleeves are very slightly full at 
top and bottom, with a wristband of the stripes 
going around the arm. A row of blue feather- 
stitching may be added on the collar and straight 
cuffs and down a box pleat in the middle of the 
front. The belt is a blue or white silk belt rib- 
bon fastened by a cut steel or silver buckle. A 
dark blue straw round hat is worn with this 
dress. Gingham and percale dresses are similar- 
ly made. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Louise et Cie; and Kenor; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le 
Boutitirer Brorwgers; and E. J. Denning & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Auice Fisuer, head nurse at the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, hus just died, after a year’s 
illness. Miss Fisuex was a granddaughter of 
the head-master of Eton, and came to this coun- 
try with Miss Horner, who was recently muar- 
ried to Senator HawxLey. The work done by 
Miss Fiswer in Philadelphia was most extraor- 
divary both for its quality and quantity. She 
was the admiration of every physician who ever 
caine to the hospital, and her death is felt to be 
a serious loss to that institution. 

—Mrs. JOHN OaKEY, a medical student, and 
wife of a Brooklyn lawyer, is the owner of the 
tirst lady’s bicycle that has appeared in Prospect 
Park. Mrs. Oakey belongs to a tricycle club, 
but she prefers the bicycle, which she says is as 
easy to run as a sewing-machine, and much more 
healthful. 

—ALFRED M. Horton, of Middletown, New 
York, has been blind since he was fourteen 
years old, and he is now sixty. He was a suc- 
cessful farmer until recently, when he sold his 
farm and moved into town, where he is en- 
gaved in different lines of business. He is quite 
expert in the use of tools, and is a good judge 
of horseflesh, doing all the buying of the latter 
for a bus.ness requiring a large number of teams, 

Mr, LaurENCE OLIPHANT, journalist, author, 
and traveller, and one of the most interesting 
men of his time, has just returned to this coun- 
try for a short visit. Mr. OLIPHANT is fifty-nine 
years of age, yet uo one would think of calling 
him an old man. ‘To ve sure, his beard is gray, 
und his hair is also streaked with silver, but he 
is as straight as an Indian, and as full of energy 
and enthusiasm as he was when he sought to es- 
tablish a colony for ‘The Brotherhood of the 
New Life” in Western New York twenty years 
ago. 

cr citizen of Watertown, Massachusetts, well 
remembers when Harriet Hosmer, the well- 
known sculptor, was living with her father in 
that place. Her mother and sister had died 
from consumption, so her father, who was a pliy- 
sician, détermined to giver her all the advan- 
tages of an out-of-doors life. She was taueht 
to ride and shvot and climb trees, und do ev- 








erything that boys do. When she was sent to 
school she found it very difficult to bend grace- 
fully to rules and regulations, and the conse- 
quence Was that she was twice expelled. Butshe 
wus only wild, not vicious, and tinally buckled 
down to study. At the uge of nineteen she de- 
veloped a decided talent for sculpture, and her 
father fitted up a studio for her. here was not 
enough of an art atmosphere at Watertown, so 
she tiually went to Rome, where she made her 
home. 

—Gerorer A. Crocker, the California million- 
naire, who has recently made New York his home, 
has just bought the old E@@Leston house at 
Lenox. This house was built in 1790 by one of 
the Ea@G.Leston family for his son-in-law Gen- 
eral PATTERSON, and it has since been owned 
by Judge Bisuop and Epwaxrps PIskxRrepont, 
and later by Tuomas EGGLesTon, a grandson of 
the builder. 

—Mr, EpmMuND STanTon, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house, bas returned from Eu- 
rope, and announces his attractions for next sea- 
son. The names of his principals are not par- 
ticularly well known on this side of the water, 
but le says that they are all good singers, and 
that German opera will be as flourishing as ever 
next year. In the tenor, Perotti, with his Ital- 
ian name, Mr. STanToN believes that he has 
found a prize for German light operas, 

—Bishop Tay Lor, or ‘* Father Tayior,” as he 
is familiarly called, stands about tive feet eleven 
inches high, and weighs two hundred and ten 
pounds. He looks particularly venerable, as his 
snowy beard reaches nearly to his waist. Bishop 
TAYLOk is attracting very large audiences wher- 
ever he preaches. Not only the aisles, but the 
window-sills, were filled with people during his 
recent vyppearance in Philadelphia. 

—Mrs. LoGan, the widow of the General, who 
is doing a good deal of newspaper writing, says 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hamitron Fism understood 
the art of entertaining beiter than any one in 
Washington during their residence there. They 
were the acknowledged leaders of society, and 
Mrs. Fish was regarded as quite as much of a 
diplomate as her husband. She was renowned 
for her punctiliousness in making and returning 
calls, and many a good story is told in this con- 
nection. 

—ROoBERT BROWNING has never written a poem 
for magazine publication, and he cannot be in- 
duced to do so. His reason for this resolution 
is that as far as the reader is concerned he is 
an uninvited guest in the pages of a magazine, 
but if a person buys his books it is because he 
wants to read him, and not because he wants to 
read some one else and finds him, as in the case 
of magazine publication. Mrs. BROWNING, 


on 
the contrary, he says, liked to appear in the 
magazines because she enjoyed being in the 


company of others. 

—It is said that I@nativus DONNELLY was 

among the recent visitors to Stratford-on-Avon, 
and the citizens of that ancient and famous town 
are wondering whether he believes it to be the 
birthplace of SHAKESPEARE or of BAcon. 
‘ALT WHITMAN celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on the Ist of June. He looks little 
older than he did ten years ago, because he look - 
ed all of seventy then. His hair and beard could 
hardly be any whiter, no matter what his aye. 
He was then in poor health, and he is now in 
poor health; he is no better and no worse than 
he wasatthattime. Hestill looks as much like 
an old sea-god as ever, and is in good spirits, and 
apparently enjoys life. For the last tive years 
his income from his books hus been about $400 
a year. 

—Prince ROLAND NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, who 
recently arrived in New York to attend the meet- 
ing of the Anthropological Society, is a grand- 
nephew of the great NAPOLEON, and he has some- 


thing of a Napoleonic expression in bis eye. He 
has devoted himself to literature and science 


rather than to war or diplomacy, and he is the 
author of several scientitic works, besides being 
a member of a number of scientific societies, 

—Miss FLoRence AUDENRIED, daughter of 
the late Colonel AUDENKIED, of General SHEn- 
MAN’S staff, writes from Marseilles to a friend 
in Washington that before leaving Rome she 
had an audience with the Pope, who, she writes, 
“as T knelt befove him, smoothed my hair and 
face, held my hands, and talked to me in a low, 
sweet voice.”? As she arose to go he again 
smoothed her rosy cheek, and gave her a beau- 
tiful silver medal to wear for his sake. ‘“ He is 
a dear old man,”’ she adds, ** but very feeble.” 

—When the father of Mrs. PALMER, wife of the 
Michigan Scnator, died, he left $6,000,000, and 
his will covered four lines of foolscap paper. 
This fortune was equally divided between his 
daughter and her husband, 50 that both the Sen- 
ator und his wife are secured from want for the 
rest of their days. 

—Senuator Bate, of Tennessee, is said to carry 
a cigar in his mouth a great part of the time, but 
no one lus ever seen him smoking. The story 
is told that during one of the battles of the late 
wor Senator Bate and his brother, who was a 
colonel, were talking together, and just as the 
former struck a match to light his cigar, a can- 
non-ball whizzed by, tearing bis brother’s head 
completely from his body. The Senator craves 
the taste of tobacco, but he hus never lighted a 
cigar since that tragic event. 

—Mrs. Lapoucuers, wife of the editor of 
Truth and member of Parliament, has recently 
made her début as a public political speaker in 
her husband's interests. Mrs. LABOUCHERE was 
an actress before her marriage, and it was there- 
fore no new thing for her to address an audience. 
In this conutry when women do any political 
speaking it is in their own behalf, and not that 
of their husbands. 

—During the first year of his law practice Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN wade $1000, and of this 
sum he saved $500. He has made it a principle 
of his life to live well within his income, and the 
consequence is that he has several hundred thou- 
sand dollars stored away for a rainy day. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND sent a very pretty present 
to Miss Lucy Epwa.Lyn Correy, of New York, 
ou the day of her marriage to CHARLES De Kay 
It was a puir of silver and platinum salt-cellars in 
a leather-covered box, the lining of which wus 
made from a piece of the giver’s wedding dress 
Another historic present to a New York bride 
was a dressing-case formerly belonging to the 
Empress JOSEPHINE, which was presented to 
Miss Luadsan GWYNN On the occasion of her 
marriage to Leonarp W. Tuokn, Jun. Miss 
Apa Hancock, a grunddaughiter of the late Gen- 
eral HANCOCK, stood up with the bride, who, 
by-the-way, was her aunt. 


























































































































Antique Lace (Netrep Guirurr) Epoina. 





TRAVELLING PILLOW. 


Collar and Hair-Pins. 

Tue ribbon collarette shown in 
the illustration is worn over the 
standing collar of a high dress, or 
with a dress which is cut down 
somewhat at the throat. It is 
made of satin-edged moiré ribbon, 
stiffy interlined and shaped to a 
point at the front. A ribbon bow 
covers the fastening at the back. 
Several shell hair-pins with orna- 
mental tops are also shown in the 
eut, one of which, with a faceted 
diamond-shaped top, is used as a 
bonnet prop. 


Travelling Pillow. 

Tas travelling pillow has a 
washable case made of gray linen 
canvas. The cushion is fifteen 
inches wide by eleven inches deep, 
and has a cord loop or handle at 
the top. Cut the case the size of 
the pillow, allowing an inch and a 
half for a button-hole fly at the top. 
Join the sides, and face the upper 
edges an inch and a half deep; 
work four button-holes in the fly 
and set pearl buttons along the 
back edge. A slit about four 
inches long is cut just above the 
button-hole fly to pass the handle 
through ; the back edge is hemmed, 
and the front edge has a fly to 
lap under attached, The front 
of the case is ornamented with 
outline embroidery in colored linen 
threads. 


Toilette Cushion. 

Tur top of the cushion is cover- 
ed with cream white damassé silk, 
the under side with delicately tint- 
ed satin, pale pink, pale blue, or 
primrose. A shell ruche of Ori- 
ental lace is set around two sides, 
with a ribbon bow at the corner. 
The other two sides are ornament- 
ed with heavy silk cord, knotted 
and finished with pompons and tas- 
sels at the corners. In the cream 
damassé which covers the top the 
design is outlined with Japanese 
gold thread, laid and sewed down, 
and the flowers are veined in light- 
tinted silks. 


Summer Wool Costumes. 

Fig. 1 of the toilettes illustrated 
is a light gray mohair dress. The 
skirt is hung in broad flat pleats, 
and is ornamented on the right side 
with a mock fastening of buttons 
and cord button-holes. The polo- 
naise has a jacket front ending in 
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Fig. 1.—Mounair Dress. 








Summer Wrar,—Back.—| For Front, 


see Page 429,] 





SUMMER WOOL COSTUMES. 
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Fig. 2.—Braiwep Camev’s-nair Dress. 





Toetre Cusnion. 


square tabs and long draped back 
breadths, the sides and the collar 
and cuffs being trimmed with 
buttons and mock button-holes to 
correspond with the skirt. 

A braided dress of Suéde-color- 
ed summer camel’s-hair is shown 
in Fig. 2. The skirt has a deep 
braided border of soutache of a 
slightly darker tint. The polo- 
naise is braided in a tapering de- 
sign on the fronts, extending along 
the sides and below the end of a 
slender cream white plastron in 
the upper part. The skirt is 
draped in an irregular point on 
one side of the front, and with 
graduated folds at the back. A 
passementerie ornament clasps the 
folds on the left side. 


Summer Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 429. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a combina- 
tion costume in which a graceful 
polonaise of dark blue cashmere 
is worn over a skirt of blue and 
bronze changeable silk. The skirt 
is covered wherever it is visible 
with gathered flounces, which are 
tucked and pinked in deep notch- 
es at the edge. The polonaise is 
lapped over to the right side as 
far as the end of the shoulder, and 
is there fastened under a band of 
folds and festooned with cord or- 
naments. The skirt is long and 
slightly draped, open on the right 
side, and is notched and faced at 
the edge. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of Gobelin blue 
and white striped India silk. The 
skirt is full, and but slightly 
draped on the front, the back 
hanging in straight folds. The 
bodice is round, with pleated folds 
coming from the shoulders in 
front on each side of a shirred 
plastron of plain blue silk, The 
collar, cuffs, and belt are of blue 
ribbon. A sash end is fastened 
to the right side of the belt, and 
drawn diagonally downward to 
terminate in a bow that grasps the 
folds of the front drapery. 


Case for Knitting-Needles. 
See illustration on page 429, 


Tux outside of the case is of 
gray canvas, the lining of linen to 
match. Cut a layer of each, eleven 
inches long by ten wide, and round 
one end for the flap. The outer 
canvas layer is ornamented with 
a narrow border worked with red 
and white linen thread. Make 
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Fig. 1.—Toiir Bonner. 





Fig. 1.—Coms anv Brusn Casr.—Orrn.—[See Fig. 2.] 


a linen pocket seven inches 
deep by six wide, which is 
stitched down on the inside 
of the case, and is divided by 
rows of stitching into a num- 
ber of narrow pockets for 
the various sizes of needles ; 
the upper edge of the pocket 
is button-holed. Set a round- 
ed flap to fold in on each side, 
bind the edges with red, and 
sew a pair of ribbon strings 
to the flap. 





Fig. 2.—Coms anp Brusu 
Casz.—Ciosep.—[See 
Fig. 1.] 


Comb and Brush Case. 
Tuts comb case is made of 
kid, bronze or black, Open- 
ed out, it is thirteen inches 
long and nine wide. There 
are three pockets at one end, 
the two under ones four inch- 
es and the uppermost two 
inches and a half deep; the 
last is divided intotwo. The 
opposite end is sloped for the 
flap. The case is bound 
with ribbon, and completed 
by ribbon strings, which tie 
around it when it is rolled. 
The outside of the flap is or- 
namented with outline em- 
broidery in silk of a color. 


Tulle Bonnets. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 1 is of 
plain black tulle shirred on 
a light frame of wire and 
illusion. A two-inch border 
of jet is at the edge of the 
pointed front. A large yel- 
low feather aigrette is fasten- 

| ed among loops of black rib- 
bon at one side of the front. 
The strings are of black rib- 
bon with jet ornaments. 
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Sommer Wrap.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 428.] 


Fig. 1.—Casr ror Knitring-Nrepies.—Oren.- 


[See Fig 2.) 


Fig. 2 is another shirred 
black tulle bonnet of a dif- 
ferent shape A thick ruche 


of tulle edged with } 





is inside the flari 
An open border of 
is laid along the eds J 1 
brim outside. Two large and 


full rosettes of narrow ribbon 

I one yellow and one 
white, are on the top of the 
crown behind the peaked 
front, backed by a scarf and 


Fig. 2.—Casr ror KnitrTInG- 
NEEDLES.— CLosEp.—[ See 
Fig. 1.] 


high loops of black lace. 
The strings are of black rib- 
bon 
Summer Wrap. 
Tris close-fitting paletot 







consists of a transparent net- 
work of silk cord over a thin 
silk lining. The short cape 


sleeves are of jet passemen 
terie with a fringe and epau- 
It hasa 
collar and pointed front and 
back ornaments of jet. A 
lace frill i 
and a jabe 


front 


lettes of jet spikes. 


at the lower edge, 


t of lace down the 
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“The Early Rose.” 
YOTATOES, although they 


may fill a long-felt want 


A A 


in the economy of the human 
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stomach, are «¢ xceedingly un- 
reliable as nutriment. The 
most important element in 
our food is nitrogen; and in 
that the potato is pre-em- 
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inently poor. Subsistence on 
the potato alone is possible ; 
but it is a form of semi-star- 
Cobbett prophesied 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Casumere anp Sitk Cosrumt. Fig. 2.—Inpia Sik Dress vation 
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that Ireland would come to ruin on account of 
her potatoes, and Adam Smith said that England 
would have to feed and care for Iveland if she 
did not replace her potato with some other crop. 
There is a curious study presented by the matter 
to the English in their endeavor to retain rule in 
Ireland ; for philosophy, experience, and common- 
sense assure us that a half-starved people will al- 
ways be restless, and consequently riotous. 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrtuor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowine tue Wain,” 
“lone Stewart,” “Our Proresson,” ero. 


BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN 


CHAPTER IV. 


LIKE OLD TIMES. 


FTER that first flush and failing of weakness, 

when the suddenness of surprise tore aside 
the veil, Lady Elizabeth “ held on to herself,” ac- 
cording to the quaint Puritanical phrase. Her 
mind underwent no more lapses of memory, nor 
did her feelings flow back into old channels. 
Anthony Harford was married. Failing proof 
positive of poor Estelle’s death, he was no hon- 
est woman’s love, and friendship was all that 
could be between one who respected herself and 
him. But there might be friendship. No law 
of God nor man forbade that! And, indeed, 
there was a friendship—pure, sincere, unabashed, 
undismayed. It was the sole flower that grew 
up in the saudy desert of their lives, and they 
tended it with as much loving cave as self-vever- 
ence, 

They saw a great deal of Anthony at Upper- 
fold—undoubtedly more than they saw of any 
one else in the neighborhood, or than any one 
else in the neighborhood saw of him. When he 
had no magisterial duties on hand—when the 
business of the estate did not demand his per- 
sonal direction—when he was more than usually 
tired of himself and angry with fate—when all 
things in the past had left a yet bitterer taste in 
his mouth, and the brightest fact of the present 
was only Dead Sea fruit—then he mounted his 
horse and rode off to Upperfold—ostensibly to 
visit the Smythe Smiths; in reality to talk to 
Lady Elizabeth. Her voice and manner soothed 
him as the harp of the sweet singer of Israel 
soothed the tormented spirit of the King. Her 
mere presence was enough. They never came 
near to the central thought of both alike; but 
each felt that the other was in sympathy, and 
Anthony knew that he might, when he would, 
open his heart and pour out its griefs. He 
would be understood, 

As yet he had said never a word of direct allu- 
sion to Estelle. That revolver in his pocket was 
more in his line. Once and once only he brushed 
by the skirts of that lost Eurydice of his—she 
whom the dread gods had taken, or who had 
sunk herself to the lowest depths of Hades. 

“You must come to Thrift,” he said to Lady 
Elizabeth. “I want you to see my boy. I am 
sure you will see the likeness. It is so strong— 
there are days when I cannot look at him.” 

“T should like to see him very much indeed,” 
said Lady Elizabeth, quite simply. ‘‘ You know 
how much I loved her.” 

“ Yes, | know,” said Anthony; and the talk 
fell there. 

He could not speak of Estelle even to her—at 
least not yet. It would come, but not just yet; 
and she knew that it would come. She knew 
enough of human nature to be able to foresee so 
much, Friendship and reticence conquer the 
deepest reserve in the long-run; and there are 
times with us all when sorrow rises so high it 
overtlows the heart and mounts perforce to the 
lips. Then the safe friend is trusted; and the 
grief that is shared by sympathy is lightened by 
just so much, 

Things of public interest had not been want- 
ing of late as topics for conversation. For in- 
stance, there was that marriage of Anthony's 
former plaything to the military-looking parson, 
who had formerly been curate at Kingshouse ; 
and the escape they had bad in the late earth- 
quakes on the Riviera—so soon after their mar- 
riage, too; such an uncomfortable experience! 
But how well they had behaved! Anthony had 
no idea the pretty little cuss had so much good 
sense, and he would not have given her husband 
credit for his share, evidenced by his conduct; 
for public mention had been made in the papers 
of the coolness and presence of mind of the Eng- 
lish clergyman, Mr. Medlicott, aud his wife, and 
of the tranquillizing effect they had had on the 
more nervous and less composed. A list, too, 
had been given of the English visitors ; and thus 
they knew twice over that the Kingshouse bride 
and bridegroom were safe and had sustained no 
damage. They recognized in the list a name 
here and there of some one known in private or 
public ; but neither saw more in “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles” than the patronymic of unknown and 
unimportant people. So passed some days— 
days, indeed, lengthening into weeks—for all lo- 
cal gossip took a long time to reach the Dower 
House, and a still longer time to transmit; and 
then Lady Elizabeth received a letter from her 
mother which froze the blood about her heart, 
and flung her into the very depths of moral per- 
plexity. 

Anne had, naturally enough, written to her 
mother the full account of what had happened— 
not only the story as the press gave it, but that 
other even graver fact of how she had met that 
infamous couple—those sad and fleeting forms 
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of the modern Francesca and Paolo, for whom 
she had not had the great Florentine’s sweet 
pity. She told, instead, how she had confronted 
these sinful outcasts, denounced them as impure, 
and branded them with their shame in the face 
of the world; how she had refused to remain 
under the same roof with one whose unhallowed 
wedding-ring, that desecrated symbol—twice des- 
ecrated—soiled the purity of her own wedding- 
wreath ; how she had seen them cast forth like 
sin-laden goats, bearing the burden of their guilt 
with them. She wrote a long and, for her, an 
impassioned letter. Life, which had once been 
all a vaporous dream, had so suddenly consoli- 
dated itself into realities that she was for the 
moment bewildered in her ethics and a little off 
her balance. Her cruelty she took to be virtue; 
her unwomanlivess was noble testimony; her 
bride’s vanity and pride of exclusiveness were 
the promptings of purity; her former jealousy 
and resentment, quiescent then and now active, 
were the righteous retribution due to hypocrisy 
and the stripping off a mask which had been 
worn too long. Hence she glorified herself in 
what she had done; and her mother took the 
same line. For nothing on earth is crueler than 
the purity of a thin nature and narrow brain— 
nothing harder than the dealing of certain wo- 
men who have kept on the right side of the line 
toward those who have strayed to the left. And 
Anne and her mother were of this kind. Lady 
Kingshouse was not. She and her daughter 
could afford to be pitiful. They were pure 
enough to be generous; and when she wrote, the 
lady spoke gently of poor Estelle, and while con- 
demning the sin, spared the sinner. 

It was not long after this letter that Anthony 
and Lady Elizabeth found themselves alone in 
the gardens at Upperfold. Mr, Smythe Smith 
had gone for the day to the nearest town; Mrs. 
Smythe Smith had a headache and was invisible. 
Lady Elizabeth had refused the offer of a solitary 
drive with the coachman in the dog-cart, or of 
a solitary ride with the groom through the lanes. 
She would content herself with the garden, she 
said, being of that sweet, unselfish kind who are 
so soon content. While walking there in the 
higher shrubbery, Anthony rode through the 
gate, and caught sight of her in her leafless 
bower, where, however, snow-drops and early cel- 
andine were springing at her feet, and the hav-- 
thorn twigs were showing red and green. He 
gave his horse to the groom when he learned 
that Mrs. Smythe Smith was not visible, and 
strode off to join his friend, who came down the 
path to meet him. She was more sorrowful and 
perplexed than he knew of. With that letter in 
her pocket, and his uncertainty of knowledge, 
though so sure conviction, it was difficult to 
know what to do—what was the right thing to 
do—to tell the truth and betray Estelle’s sad 
secret, or to keep silent and see Anthony's terri- 
ble wound still bleed unstanched. He was too 
miserable himself to-day to catch the trouble on 
her face. Old love had burned anew, old sor- 
rows had wept afresh. The coming spring had 
touched him as it touched all other living things, 
and, with the nesting birds and budding foliage, 
came thoughts of Estelle. 

They sat down on a sheltered seat set under 
the hill and open to the south. For a moment 
there was deep silence between them; then sud- 
denly Anthony spoke—looking not at Lady Eliz- 
abeth, but far out into the distance. 

“If I only knew the truth!” he said. “If I 
did but know! Living or dead—false or only 
unhappy—which is it ?” 

“What would you do if you did know ?” asked 
Lady Elizabeth, she, too, looking into the dim 
distance. 

He brought his eyes back from space and 
fixed them on hers. He bent forward as one 
crouching for a spring, and laid his hand on her 
arm, gripping till he bruised the tender flesh as 
if his fingers had been of iron. 

“What would I do?” he repeated, in a low 
voice. He took out his revolver. ‘ This,” he 
said, “If false, 1 would kill her; if only es- 
tranged, 1 would woo her back to me again. But 
it would be this!” 

Lady Elizabeth confronted him, her eyes look- 
ing as steadily into his as his into hers. 

“T cannot believe you,” she said, with grave 
rebuke, “You were not a willing murderer 
when I first knew you!” 

“Other times other manners,” he answered, 
with a bitter laugh. “When I first knew you I 
was not a disgraced husband set up for the world 
to ridicule, I had not loved and been betrayed. 
I had not a wife who had left me and her child, 
and hidden herself so closely away that I have 
never been able to find the faintest trace of her 
footsteps. Men are not puppets, Lady Elizabeth ; 
least of all, such a man as I,” 

“But to commit murder for revenge is being 
worse than a puppet,” she returned, steadily. 
“It is being the mere creature of your own pas- 
sions, guided and governed by them and not by 
yourself.” 

“Not in the least,” he said, in the same bitter 
manner. “I assure you I should take her life, 
if I found she had been false to me, as deliber- 
ately as I would kill a snake or any other living 
thing whose nature is to work woe to men. She 
should not have the chance to break another 
honest man’s heart, nor wreck another honorable 
home !” 

“ You seem to forget that there is such a vir- 
tue as forgiveness,” she said. 

“ Forgiveness is for fools,” he returned, “Strong 
men never forgive.” 

“On the contrary,” she answered, quickly, “ it 
is the strong only who can forgive—who dare to 
be magnanimous. It is the weak who must have 
revenge when they are injured, because they are 
too weak and too vain to forgive.” 

“ You are explicit, at all events,” said Anthony, 
his lip lifted and his dark eves blazing. 

“ Because I respect you more than you respect 








yourself,” was her reply. “ Because what seems 
to you quite a natural and lawful thing to do, 
now in the moment of your anger, seems to me a 
dishonor against your nobler self—high treason 
against the real man you are.” 

“Sugar to coat the pill!” he said. 

She laid her hand on his and looked at him 
with more love than she knew of shining in her 
clear eyes. 

“No; friendship and respect shown in the very 
fact of daring to say unpleasant truths; belief 
in the real man in spite of the false appearance 
born of anger and distress.” 

She spoke from her heart, and her voice was 
as soft and musical as her feeling was pure and 
tender, But Anthony was in no mood to be 
witched or softened. 

“ And I suppose you would have me to be one 
of your curd-blooded crew?” he said, with a 
sneer, ‘ You would have me take her back from 
her paramour, when he had tired of her, and re- 
instate her here at Thrift as its mistress and my 
wife? Then I would be ‘ magnanimous,’ ‘ noble,’ 
‘manly,’ and all the rest of the litany which 
women intoue for the benefit of an erring sister 
whom they choose to take under their protection. 
Thank you. That is not quite my style, Lady 
Elizabeth ; I should not have thought it yours.” 

“T do not wish you to take her back to Thrift 
if she has left you for any one else,” answered 
Lady Elizabeth; “but I should like you to for- 
give her all the same, whatever she has done, and 
not to harbor such dark and deadly thoughts as 
you do.” 

For all answer he took out his revolver again, 
and looked at it, touching it caressingly. 

“This ultima ratio regum,” he said, half below 
his breath; “and of outraged husbands too!” 

“T am sorry,” said Lady Elizabeth, rising. “I 
feel as if I had lost a friend by something worse 
than death.” 

“You have lost one by her own dishonor,” was 
his hasty reply. 

“ And the other by his inhuman passion,” 
answered, 

“So be it,” he said, also rising in hot anger. 
“If I have to keep Lady Elizabeth Inchbold’s 
friendship only by making a cur of myself, I 
must forfeit it. Iam used to suffering, and pre- 
fer this with self-respect to ease and cowardice.” 

He met her lofty rebuke as loftily. From his 
own stand-point he was right and she was wrong. 
For a woman, perhaps, she might have some- 
thing to say for herself; but for him, a man, she 
was decidedly wrong. 

Lady Elizabeth was a saint, but she was also a 
woman. She held fast by her sense of good, and 
she was faithful in her abhorrence of evil; but 
the person counted for something, and she was 
not one to quarrel with a friend so dear as An- 
thony Harford. Besides, if a coolness sprang up 
between them, who would Estelle then have as 
her advocate when the time came, as it must and 
would, sooner or later, for Anthony to know the 
truth? It was her duty to keep on good terms 
with him for the sake of that poor ill-fated girl. 

“Do not let us quarrel,” she said, offering her 
hand, her grave eyes suspiciously full and bright. 
“We have been friends from the first—let us 
keep so to the end.” 

For a moment the proud man in Anthony, 
dressed in the brief authority of the offended, 
supplicated, looked coldly at this dear Delight. 
It was such a sweet moment—this of her offered 
hand and prayer for forgiveness—he could not 
deny himself its enjoyment. It was only for a 
moment—the very briefest; then the better self 
prevailed, and he took the fair woman’s hand in 
both of his and carried it to his lips. 

“Yes, we must always be friends,” he said, in a 
moved voice. “ My life would indeed be dreary 
without your friendship. Love and happiness 
left me with her—my good angel would go with 
you!” 

“ Let me be your good angel,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth, fervently. ‘ Let me have some real influ- 
ence over you.” 

“Where you may,” he answered, gravely. 
“ But there are parts of a man’s nature—tracts 
of thought and feeling—where no one ought to 
have influence; least of all a woman.” 

“T shall know when I come upon them,” was 
her enigmatical reply; and then they talked of 
something else, or rather they did not for a few 
minutes talk of anything at all, Peace was re- 
established between them—that was the main 
fact of the moment —and_as each felt the con- 
queror there was no sense of humiliation on ei- 
ther side. 

“She will never touch that subject again,” 
thought Anthony, as he walked by his dear De- 
light’s side and breathed a little deeper because 
he had reduced her to his will. 

“This time I have taken two steps forward 
and fallen back one. The next time I shall 
make three and fall back none,” thought Lady 
Elizabeth, she too breathing more freely because 
of the hope she had that she could win poor 
Estelle’s forgiveness when the day of her ordeal 
should come. 

After this first and only brush that had ever 
been between the two, Anthony and Lady Eliza- 
beth were yet oftener together and still more and 
more to each other than before. The old days at 
Kingshouse seemed to have been translated into 
these new conditions of Thorbergh ; but had there 
been the smallest approach to flirting or levity on 
either side, Mrs. Smythe Smith would have taken 
the alarm, and there would probably have been a 
little scene of remonstrance or a false excuse for 
departure. But there was nothing to agitate the 
most sensitive prudery. Anthony came very 
often to Upperfold, but he was apparently as 

tent with th lves as with Lady Elizabeth. 
If he rode out with her, it was also under the 
escort of Mr. Smythe Smith; and when he talked 
to her he was within eye-shot if not always within 
tar-shot of the rest. His friendship, too, was 
somewhat of a feather in the Smythe Smiths’ so- 
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cial cap; and it is only grocers and people of 
that stamp who object to free intercourse be- 
tween men and women where there is no love- 
making now and none likely to be in the future. 
So that the almost daily companionship went on 
without let or hinderance, and Lady Elizabeth was 
grateful to her hostess for her trust. Knowing 
what she did, and having that ulterior object ever 
before her eyes, she held by her friendship with 
Anthony as the last hope of salvation poor Es- 
telle was likely to have. 

It was a heavy burden, however, to know what 
she did ani keep it back from the one most in- 
terested. If she could but bring him to a milder 
frame of mind she would tell him. He ought to 
divorce his poor erring wife, to set her free to 
marry Charlie. If only she could influence him 
to this better and more magnanimous course! 
Meanwhile she made herself almost necessary to 
his existence ; and the power was waxing secretly 
and unknown to himself, as the roots of the 
flowers swelled beneath the sod, and the sap in 
the trees rose ever higher. And as a further 
clamp and rivet, Estelle’s little two-year-old boy 
had “taken to” Lady Elizabeth, and when he 
saw her would smile to her and hold out his 
little hands, and make much of her when she 
took him in her arms. 

“You see we all love you, Lady Elizabeth,” 
said Anthony one day, in his half-bitter and half- 
serious way. “My boy, my dog, and even I, who, 
in your eyes, am not so good as either.” 


CHAPTER V. 


IN DIRE DISTRESS. 


MraNnwWHiLe Estelle’s cup of misery was full— 
so full that surely there was no room for more! 
In the earthquake she and Charlie had lost all 
they possessed, save the clothes in which they 
escaped and such loose silver as chanced to be in 
their pockets, The house had fallen in a heap 
of stones and dust, smashing and covering every- 
thing within the four walls; and their clothes 
and money had gone with the rest. If anything 
was found by the diggers it was kept, for nothing 
was restored—and the young people stood face 
to face with destitution of a far more formidable 
kind than that with which any other English vis- 
itors were threatened. Without resources in 
themselves, they had none at home—no parents 
who would reinstate them—no friends who would 
elub together for their benefit. Alone, and cut 
off from their past, disgraced where they were, 
penniless, denuded, dying, was there a lower deep ¥ 
It seemed scarcely possible, save to Estelle when 
she thought of Charlie’s death, or haply of her 
own before his. 

As their only chance, they wrote to Mary, 
whom now they knew to have been the anony- 
mous sender of those sporadic supplies; whose 
other secret also they knew. Estelle was thus 
doubly bound to this coarse, vulgar car of cheat- 
ery and deception ; for they knew her guilt and 
she knew theirs, and neither dared to betray the 
other. But Mary and her mother had the whip 
hand, and knew it. 

There is a certain class of persons—narrow in 
mind, affectionate in temperament, and pene- 
trated with vanity—to whom generosity is easy 
but obligation impossible. When the question 
is of spontaneous assistance to a superior, there 
are no bounds to the good they will do, so long as 
they can peacock themselves with the thought 
that they have ministered to the god and fed the 
king’s son. But let that god lose his divinity 
and show himself shorn of his rays—let that 
king’s son be cast down from his throne and 
thrust into the mud—let divinity and royalty 
both be brought to the base level of the once 
proud protector—then claim continuance of that 
former protection, and the scene changes. It is 
no longer a matter for vanity, for self-gratula- 
tion, for self-peacocking. It is not. protecting 
the superior; it is simply helping the equal— 
maybe the inferior. The gifts which were trib- 
ute become now the doles which are charities, 
and by this change of character lose their 
charm, Duty is not so pleasant as freedom; 
and the king’s son in rags is not like the king's 
son in ermine and purple. 

So it was with Mary. While she could feel 
that she helped one who had been her young 
master, who was well before the world, brilliant, 
courted, respected — while, too, she could salve 
over her tough conscience by saying to herself 
and her mother that her impersonation of the 
dead Mrs. Latimer and the embezzlement of the 
money which should have been the Clanricardes 
did more good as it was, she was liberal enough. 
When it came to a Charlie fallen and disgraced 
—to an Estelle guilty and a fugitive from the 
law—when the god had become the leper—then 
her heart changed, and her open hand gradually 
closed. No more honor was to be had out of 
her gifts; and it was foolishness to run the risk 
they were running, and not make a good provi- 
sion for the future. They were safe now from 
denunciation either by Charlie or Estelle—and 
really they could not undertake to support a run- 
away wife and her paramour. 

So that when Estelle wrote to them, giving an 
account of the earthquake and their losses, and 
asking for help, mother and daughter consulted 
together in adverse mood enough, and pronounced 
it a shame for grand folk like those to come 
upon poor people like them. 

“Do they think we are made of money 2” 
asked Mrs. Latimer, shrewishly. 3 

“Tf they do, they'll have to find out their mis- 
take,” said Mary, grimly. 

So much of grave, however, had they as to re- 
mit Charlie Osborne a very small pittance, just 
to meet the most pressing wants of the moment 
—sending therewith a curt and disagreeable let- 
ter full of covert insolence, saying that it was 
impossible for them to satisfy these constant and 
exorbitant demands—and_that really Mrs. Har- 
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ford must apply to her own people, who were 
better able to keep her than they. Poor folk 
like them had enough to do to keep their own 
heads above water. 

Perhaps no trial had been greater to these two 
desolate creatures than was this letter, with its 
meagre remittance so reluctautly sent, its inso- 
lence so slightly veiled. Nothing but the abso- 
lute need of the moment bent their pride to the 
point of humiliation involved in the acceptance 
of this churlish dole. Penniless and denuded as 
they were, even these few pounds were better 
than nothing. But they were so few!—they 
went but a small way in the long list of neces- 
sary restitutions!—and Estelle sat by Char ‘es 
bedside, holding his burning hand in hers, and 
casting about in her own mind for a sheet-anchor 
in this stormy sea. It was a terrible moment. 
Even that when Anne had marked them with 
the brand of shame was lcss terrible than this; 
for this included the same confession of shame, 
and more besides. 

Then Estelle made up her mind. It was a 
trial, but it was not a hazard. She knew the 
man, and felt sure that she could trust him. He 
was good and unselfish, and he had once loved 
her. Now that he was rich he would help her; 
even though helping her meant helping the man 
who had stood between them. 

Her cheeks burned as with fire ; her hands were 
cold as marble; her heart throbbed with hope 
and fear and the shame of downcast pride all in 
one; but it had to be done. Caleb Stagg was her 
last chance, failing a direct appeal to Anthony— 
or one yet more direct, to death and God! But 
the loving cling to life, however miserable they 
may be, if they can but live together. The dust of 
dead joys is better than the peace of eternal sleep, 
if only they ean hold each other’s hands and for- 
get their wretchedness in a kiss. When things 
are at their extreme it is time enough voluntari- 
ly to die. While they love they are never at this 
extreme; and Estelle, who knew that her beloved 
was now dying, would not have hastened that in- 
evitable hour, no, not by one moment of coveted 
time. Wherefore she took her courage in both 
hands—wrote the story of her distress and denu- 
dation to Caleb Stagg, and spoke quite naturally 
of “ Mr. Osborne” and of his state of health, and 
of her having joined him to look after him. She 
had, however, to add the slight change of name, 
and how they were known here at their hotel as 
“Mr. and Mrs. Charles,” which gave a somewhat 
different complexion to the pure philanthropy of 
looking after her old friend and playmate, fallen 
into such a condition of health as demanded a 
competent nurse. 

The first answer came by telegram. By return 
of post a substantial remittance was the second ; 
and Estelle had not miscalculated. This sandy- 
haired, snub-nosed, ungainly omad’haun was truly 
the bit of human gold she had believed him to 
be; the hump between the hunchback’s shoulders 
was, then, the sheath wherein were folded the an- 
gel’s wings; and Love, pure, unselfish Love, once 
more vindicated its right to be held as the god 
of the world and the great centre of all life that 
is worth living. 

It was time that some help of this kind should 
come to these poor young people. The story of 
their unauthorized union had got abroad; and 
though foreign hotel-keepers are lenient to this 
kind of thing where there are substantial assets 
at the back of it, when it comes to poverty and 
the want of a sacrament the combination is too 
strong, and outraged propriety has its word to 
say in shrill accents enough. The proprietor of 
the hotel where these poor young creatures had 
taken shelter knew all the story as it came up 
from the establishment below. As his hotel was 
nearly empty, because of fear of the earthquakes, 
he was not disposed to ask too many questions, 
nor to look too narrowly into the marriage lines 
of his new guests. Also he was ready to wait a 
reasonable time for remittances from home. It 
was easy to understand that monsieur and ma- 
dame had lost all their worldly goods as here pos- 
sessed—but Dieu de Dieu! they had funds at 
home—funds inexhaustible, whatever the drain 
upon them—according to the rule of English mi- 
lords. Hence he was complacent, generous, trust- 
ful, unwearied in his professions of indifference 
to their temporary impecuniosity ; but now, when 
time, and more than time, had elapsed for letters 
to England, and replies bearing veritable El Do- 
rados in drafts and checks, and no remittances 
had come to these doubtful young people—now 
he had become a little surly, and more than a little 
suspicious. A very few more days of non-pay- 
ment would have seen the dying man and the 
broken-hearted woman shivering and shelterless 
in the street. Compassion is a grand virtue, tru- 
ly, but self-preservation is the more needful. 
Thanks, however, to that noblest of spiritual Prin- 
ces disguised as material Beasts, all was smooth 
and square, and that cold white bed of death 
might be made in peace. 

The day was warm and bright, and the place 
was at its loveliest. Sea and sky were of the 
same deep blue, and both were as tranquil as twin 
children sleeping face to face. Searee a ripple 
broke the glassy stillness of the one; nor the 
filmiest veil of vapor shrouded the brilliant glory 
of the other. The wind had no moan, the sky no 
tears, the sea no sobs; but the flowers threw out 
their scents in aerial streams of perfume, and the 
birds sang with that “love of their own kind,” 
that “ignorance of pain,” which make sorrow- 
ful men more sorrowful still by the very force of 
contrast. The subdued murmur of the sea came 
like that of bees in the limes, and the hum of 
unseen insect life in the air was the shriller treble 
in the harmony. The sound of children’s voices, 
the distant barking of a dog, the sharp ring of 
horses’ hoofs, the grinding clatter of wheels, were 
the isolated sounds which accentuated the more 
dreamy music. But even these did not disturb 
the sense of joy, nor break the sense of peace 
with which the time was filled. It was a day 

















whici. noved the world to love and laughter— 
wherein the thrill of life was as strong as the 
sunshine and as passionate as.the nightingale’s 
song—as sweet as the scent of the roses and 
orange flowers—as divine as the kindly gods who 
rule the destinies of the fortunate and happy. It 
seemed impossible to be even ill at ease on such 
aday. And yet what grief was in that chamber 
looking to the pusple sea and across to the far 
distant land—what dread in the present! what 
terror of the future! 

The supreme moment had come at last, and 
poor, weak, handsome Charlie Osborne was at 
the end of all his failures and at the outset of 
his great journey. He had lived to his last mo- 
ment, aad he had now only to resign himself to 
the inevita o's parting from the woman whose life 
his love had ruinel wd whom his death would 
leave desolate and destroyed. He half hoped, 
indeed, that. she would not consent to live after 
him—that she would die e.iher by force of nature 
or by the act of her own free-will. He scarcely 
thought she could live, and he hidden away from 
her in the narrow grave. It seemed almost sac- 
rilegious —almost criminal. For all the wise 
tenderness and larger outlook which death brings 
to the dying, poor Charlie could not rise quite 
above that egotism which had been the ruling 
passion of his life. THe did not think of her for 
herself so much as of her in reference to him- 
self—not of the despair and misery she would 
suffer so much as of the cause—the loss of him, 
her lover and beloved. He had ever been his 
own centre; and even coming death had not dis- 
solved the sweet flatteries of his self-esteem. 
And yet he was not a bad fellow, taken any way. 
He was weak to his own desires, self-indulgent to 
his own fancies, and he had that fatal artistic 
temperament which cannot live or do good work 
under the strain of self-control. He must be 
cradled like a child in the arms of love, and fed 
like fabled fairies on the most gracious food of 
heaven. And what was good for him as an ar- 
tist was good for him all through. Morality, as 
the world counts it, was nowhere compared to 
the pictures he could paint or the poems he could 
write. His egotism was so far tempered and ex- 
cused ; but it had wrought infinite mischief, take 
it how one would. 

He was lying now quite still, breathing with 
extreme difficulty, his eyes for the most part 
shut; but every now and then he opened them 
on Estelle sitting motionless and silent by his bed- 
side, It was painful to him to speak. He had 
neither breath nor strength for articulation. He 
was quite conscious, though his mind and sen- 
sations were both a little dulled, so that he had 
ceased to regret even his departure with the 
poignancy of but a few days ago. Like that ter- 
rible grasp of a wild beast—like the benumbing 
fang of the serpent—death for the most part par- 
alyses so that suffering is not so acute; and love 
itself fades into unsubstantiality as thought be- 
comes weaker and more vaporous.. Still, he was 
conscious of the moment and all it included; 
only the sharper edges were rounded off and the 
intensity was diluted. 

Suddenly the life that was ebbing slowly away 
flowed back with transient strength, and the fire 
that was dying down blazed up anew with power 
and brightness. 

“You must write to Lady Elizabeth,” he said 
to Estelle. “If you can, reconcile yourself with 
your husband and get him to make you an allow- 
ance. 

It was like some one else speaking, and Estelle 
quivered with a superstitious kind of dread. It 
was so unlike Charlie to think of means and 
measures—to plan or to foresee! What strange 
revelations and stranger metamorphoses were 
bound up with this dread passage? Was the 
soul transformed before the body ceased to hold 
it? 

“T will, if you wish it, Charlie,” she an- 
swered, 

“ Lady Elizabeth will be your friend,” he con- 
tinued. “Now that I am going, you want some 
one to befriend you.” 

“I will obey you, darling,” she said, softly. 

A little smile broke over his wasted features. 

“ Always the same,” he said. ‘“* The sweetest 
and the best on earth!” 

She kissed his hand lying in hers, and then he 
closed his eyes and spoke no more. His breath- 
ing grew fainter and fainter—more interrupted, 
more labored. There was a curious look of gen 
eral collapse about the whole pose of the body, 
and the hand in hers was limp and lifeless. 
Through the partially unclosed lids she saw that 
the eyes were turned, and over the face and brow 
broke out the clammy sweats of death. The 
open lips were as full of pain as the lips of the 
Medusa in her agony; and then came that hoarse 
rattle in the throat which told of the supreme 
moment, Estelle rose to her feet and bent over 
the body of her dying lover. She neither rang 
nor called for the help or the companionship of 
her kind. Alone, as she had lived with him, so 
would she be when he died, and no stranger 
should desecrate the solitude of their love. 

With straining eyes and a heart that throbbed 
as if it would burst within her bosom, she stood 
there watching till the last faint breath was 
drawn, and the life she had loved better than 
her own had sobbed itself away into nothingness 
and death. She knew when it came, and bent. 
over with parted lips laid close to his to receive 
that last breath. She gathered it like a caress. 
It was like his very soul entering forever into her 
body—his last touch, his last word !—then dark- 
ness nnd a vague sense of falling came over her. 
She heard nothing; she knew nothing. That 
knock at the door—that hurried tread of a man’s 
entering feet—that voice—all were lost to her, 
while « strong arm caught her as she fell,and a 
voice whispered softly: “ Ah, my queenly lass, 
but thou’st come to a bad pass! God help thee, 
as I will!” 


” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











INGLISH NOVELISTS OF 
THE DAY. 


N our double page will be found a group of 

novelists who may be regarded as typically, 
though not exhaustively, représentative of Eng- 
lish fiction at the present day. Some portraits 
will be looked for and missed, for a few authors 
of distinction have preferred to remain familiar 
to their admirers by their works only. And, in- 
cluding these, we think that the condition of the 
art represented should inspire all interested in 
it—and what man, woman, boy, or girl is not ?— 
with a great deal of pride. When people talk 
of English fiction, it is too common to hear it 
said that “there were giants in those days,” 
implying that there are none in these. But, how- 
ever true it may be that another Scott, Dickens, or 
Thackeray has yet to come, it will be found that, 
comparing one period with another, our average 
quality stands immeasurably higher than at any 
former time. If the giants are wanting, the | 
men have grown taller; and, indeed, it may be | 
that some of our “ men”—and women too—are 
not called giants only because it was so com- 
paratively easy to be a giant or giantess “ once 
upon atime.” And then, for that matter, there 
are a number of younger writers, some of whom 
grow perceptibly taller year by ye 








ar. 

The most noticeable phenomenon of contem- | 
porary fiction is its frank return to the “ story” — | 
that is to say, the novel of romance, of incident, | 
and of adventure. It has been said by an emi- 
nent American novelist that all the “ stories’ 
have been told; and that dictum he has taken 
as the foundation-stone of his own fiction. Very 
likely he is right; somebody has said much the 
same of jokes—that all jokes are variants of 
some seven-and-twenty, and that all these may 
be found in the Sanscrit. It is the same with 
plots of plays; the same with folk-lore; and all 
such criticisms are themselves but variants of a 
dictum of King Solomon. 

The love story, the treasure story, the story of 
magic, the story of crime—what other stories are 
there? Sport, history, psychology, are but their 
frames ; and excellence depends less upon the na- 
ture of the subject than upon the skill of the paint- 
er. To judge from what is being daily written, 
our novelists, so far from finding, like the needy 
knife-grinder, a lack of stories to tell, are discov- 
ering the infinite number of ways in which every 
story can be told; so that, virtually, we need have 
no fear that the art cf Scott, the greatest of all 
story-tellers, will pass away. He, also, rang the 
changes on but a few bells; but how innumera- 
ble were those changes! The return to his prin- 
ciple, if not to his method, is wholesome: it is the 
healthy and natural reaction from those studies in 
morbid psychology, and from researches in the 
cupboard where mere teacups and saucers are 
kept instead of skeletons, which at one time 
threatened to be overwhelming. Who has made 
the most brilliant and sudden rush to the front 
of recent years? A narrator of adventure, pure | 
and simple, in the person of Mr. Rider Haggard, | 
who has turned men and women into boys and 
girls again. That, also, is the secret of the more 
limited popularity of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
as distinguished from his greater merits ; for, 
though it is his style and his literary charm that 
have deserved success, it is his gifts as a story- 
teller that have commanded it. And, if the list 
of English novelists be examined, it will be 
found—allowing for certain special exceptions— 
that those come first who, without regard to any 
other qualities, know best how to tell, not neces- 
sarily how to invent, a story. Such veterans in 
that art as Wilkie Collins, who really invented a 
new genre in “The Woman in White” and in 
“ Armadale,” and as James Payn, so long only 
known as “The Author of ‘Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,’” rise at once to the mind. Mr. Edmund 
Yates and Mr. Farjeon fall easily into the same 
category ; so does Amelia B, Edwards, with “ Bar- 
bara’s History ;” so does Miss Braddon, who, dur- 
ing a jubilee of fifty novels, has seldom strayed 
beyond the limits of a story; and so does Mr, 
Clark Russell, the best of all sea-novelists, dead 
or alive. 

Of course a novelist is bound to be more or 
less of a psychologist. But some novelists use 
their psychology—such as those we have men- 
tioned—by way of ornament; others throw their 
interest upon it, and use their story as a means 
of developing character. This does not imply 
that they are the less excellent as story-tellers, 
but that they are something more, by which we 
do not necessarily mean something higher; for 
comparisons are odious, and it is not the purpose 
of these remarks to make avoidable comparisons 
of any sort or kind. Take away the story ele- 
ment, for example, from Mr. Thomas Hardy, and 
nothing is taken from his pictures of rural Eng- 
land, as seen, at any rate, with his eyes and heard 
with his ears; or from Mr. Christie Murray, and 
the “ Black Country” is with us none the less. 
Individual, rather than local or typical, character, | 
often with an element of the fantastic or gro- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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tesque, comes to the front in the real or imagi- 
nary portraiture of such story-tellers as Mr. R. E. 
Francillon and Mr. Baring-Gould. The full and 
inseparable combination of story-teller and por- 
trait-painter is to be found in Mr. Blackmore, by 
whose side it is a humorous pleasure to place | 
Mr. Anstey, who has used his fragment of that | 
“Giant’s Robe” of which we have spoken in 
turning character “ Vice Versa.’ Then there are 
novelists who, upon the groundwork of story, 
build some other superstructure than that of hu- 
man nature pure and simple. The real heroes 
and heroines of Mr. Black are the mountains and 
the waves—not that we are forgetting “‘ A Daugh- 
ter of Heth,” or many other charming women. 
Mr. Hawley Smart, again, substitutes sport, which 





is too complex a region for more than allusion ; 
and another specialist in a different line is Mrs, 
Riddell, at once the psychologist and portrait- 
painter of the still more complex region known 
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as the City. Still, upon the basis of the story 
rises at last the novel with a “* purpose.” Mr. 
George Macdonald and Mrs. Lynn Linton develop 
their exceedingly incompatible views of life in 
relation to the religion of love or law; while Mr. 
Walter Besant—since he has been left to run 
alone—has taken for the field of his mission the 
social problems of the day—problems which Mr. 
F. W. Robinson has done much to illustrate by 
means of characteristic portraiture. Nor does 
Mr. Robert Buchanan ever forget that fiction, at 
its highest, is something more than an art, and 
that one part of the novelist’s business is to leave 
the world better than he found it—if he ean 

Not all the members of our group, however, 
represent the story as the main spring of contem 
porary romance. Mrs, Ritchie (better known 


as 
Miss Thackeray) and Mrs. F. E. Trotlone have 
maintained the traditions of the fiction which 
looks for, and finds, its plots and stories in tl 
inner lives of women—lives which in the hands 


of Mrs. Oliphant have at time 
land which divides reflection and sentiment from 
tragedy Now, while speaking of 
those who nav be called the Psvchologists as dis 
tinguished from the Narrators, is it possible to 
leave name of Geo 


$ passed the bord 


and passion 


out the 





Meredith, whose 
as a master of the anatomy of minds 
and souls is only equalled by a singularity of style 
which alone keeps his genius from receiving its 
due meed of popularity? “ Ouida,” Miss Brough- 
ton, and Mrs. Reeves (Helen Mathers) must, de 
spite their characteristic differences, be classed 
together, and, on the whole, in the school of por- 
traiture, 


greatness 


For they alike keep upon the surface 
of things, depending less upon depth or truth 
than upon brillianey—in the case of the first 
upon an extrav: which, strangely enough, 
not a few readers take seriously, 

Of the appearance of what is called “ Occult- 
ism” in quite recent fiction there is little need to 
speak. It is but a fashion; and, as it is already 
worn threadbare, will, no doubt, before long be 
forgotten. Indeed, though we have had so much 
of it in late years, it is an exotie, which sup 
plies a very unsatisfactory substitute for our an 
cient witches, ghosts, and goblins. But was his- 
torical fiction a fashion also that it can count but 
one comparatively recent popular success — the 
“ John Inglesant” of Mr. Shorthouse? We hope 
not, and we believe not; we feel sure that the 
taste which weleomed Scott and Kingsley, and, 
in his degree, Ainswoith, is still among us, and 
only awaits any master wi 


igance 


o knows the “ Open ses- 
We have dwelt upon romantic incident 
as the characteristic note of the fiction of our 
time; and there 


ame, 


should be a reaction in favor of 
that treatment of history which England invented 
and gave to a world which has constantly imi- 
tated her gift, but never surpassed it. For the 
rest, we have every reason for self -congratula- 
tion. Our fiction is still, in the main, at least, 
wholesome as well as flourishing : 
not take the form of disease. When impurities 
are found, they are certain—unlike the case of 


its dangers do 


some other countries—to come from an inferior 
pen. Ti future of the 
English novel is excess of quantity, and a conse 
quent depreciation of the standard, to use a not 
inappropriate financial 


ie peril that clouds the 


phrase 
which seems to be instinctive in even the most 


Construction, 


inferior French story-teller, bas been conspicuous 
ry its very und the 
more the novel market is glutted, the less read- 


absence among our best : 
ers, and authors too, appreciate how all impor- 
tant, for every purpose, whether of instruction, of 
interest, or of amusement, is the art of putting a 
story together il itself 


But, on striking a 


so that it shall seem to t 
in the most effective way 
balance, innumerable masculine and feminine 
virtues will be found to outweigh all wsthetie 
short-comings; and we may feel legitimate satis- 
faction on presenting our readers with a group 


of whom any country might be proud. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKNSPONDENTS. 
Inquiner.—French words 
nounced et; those in et, are a, 
Miss lone O. J., anv Ornens.—We can furnish no 
further information concerning stenography and type- 
writers than that contained article on the sub- 


) 


ending in etfe are pro- 





Inout 


ect 

Mas. W. E. B.—For your pretty light India silk have 
a skirt of cream net bordered with ro 
of watered ribbon, with full drapery, shirred 
and full eves of the silk, with wide 
you prefer scalloped lace to net, get that with vines in 
stripes and deep scallops. 

Epitror ov tHe “ Jouvenat.” 
gingham for a full drapery, and have a plain lower 
skirt. For the basque have the plain blue, and over 
this have the stripes gathered on the right shoul 
or else from the armpits down to the waist on the r t 
side, and lapped to a point on the left side. Plain 
sleeves with striped cuits, and striped collar. 

Inquiry.-—Faille frangaise is the black silk now most 
used for dresses, but a surah with a great deal of lace 
will be better for a trousseau dress for the presetut sea- 
son. Brides wear cream white undressed kid gloves 
not the tan-colors—with white wedding dress, <A bride 
should acknowledge each wedding present by a note 
of thank 

M. L. 


vs of velvet or 





Use the striped bine 









2. 


. Get blue or gray serge at a dollar a yard 
for a travelling dress, A dark bine cloth jacket witha 
bonnet to match may be worn with almost any dress 
A mantle for a lady of sixty years should be of black 
3engaline or of cashmere made with short back, visite 
sleeves, and long fronts, trimmed with galloon and 
fringe. 

K. T.—Brush your Henrietta cloth skirt well and 
sponge it with diluted alcohol, or wi h tepid water in 
which a little borax has been dissolved. Your skirt is 
evidently too long; a walking dress skirt should es- 
cape the ground. 

&. L. S. X.—Your sample is preferable to satin mer- 
veilleux, but is not as stylish as faille, or silk surah, or 
India silk. Trim with biack lace and quantities of nar- 
row moiré ribbon. 

Hamiton O.—For a graduate’s dress get white nain- 
sook, or embroidered muslin, nuns’ veiling, or else net, 
and make it in the Empire style described at length in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XX 





Gay.—Your hair should not be gray at thirty-five 
years of age; you should consult a dermatologist 
whom your physician will recommend to you 

A. M. M.—Get linen velours for your piano cover ; 
line it with satteen, and edge it with very narrow up- 





holstery fringe. Terra k well w 
walnnut- wood, and sage green or te vill 
bandsome with vak furniture for a dining-room. 
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A KITCHEN COLONEL. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 

ACK of the kitchen proper in the Lee house 
} there was another shed kitchen, unplastered 
and unpainted, that was used for rough work like 
soap-boiling and washing. Each kitchen had its 
own door opening directly into the green yard on 
the north side of the house. 

Abel Lee sat in the door of the back kitchen 
cleaning dandelion greens. His long limbs in 
stiff blue cotton overalls sprawled down over the 
low wooden step into the grass. His white head 
showed out against the dark unpainted interior 
at his back. He had a fin pan full of dandelions 
between his knees, and he was scraping them 
assiduously with an old shoe-knife, and throwing 
them into another pan on the step beside him. 

That morning the narrow green yard that 
stretched along the north side of the house had 
been all thickly set with yellow dandelion disks ; 
now there were very few left, for Abel had dug 
ihem up for dinner. 

It was early in May, and the air was full of 
sudden sweet calls of birds and delicate rustles of 
flowering boughs. In Ephraim Cole’s next door- 
yard, on the other side of the gray picket-fence, 
stood three blossoming peach-trees. They were 
young and symmetrical trees, they stood in a line, 
and were in full pink bloom. Every time they 
stirred in the wind they gave out a stronger al- 
mond fragrance. 

Abel, as he cleaned his dandelions, breathed it 
in without noticing. He had been out there all 
the morning, and had become accustomed to it, 
as it seems one would to the air of paradise. 
Moreover, he had seen seventy-eight seasons of 
blooming peach-trees, and a spring had become 
like an old and familiar picture on his wall; it 
had no new meaning for him. And, too, he was 
harnessed, as it were, with his head down, to 
dandelions. 

Always as he sat there he could hear a heavy 
creaking step in the forward kitchen. Back and 
forth it went, and there were also loud rattling 
and clinking noises of dishes and iron kettles. 

Suddenly, as he worked on the dandelions, the 
step and the noises ceased, and a voice took their 
place. It was a naturally soft and weak voice 
that had been strained into hard shrillness, 
“You mind you clean them dandelions thorough, 
father.” 

“Tm takin’ all the pains I can with *em,” re- 
plied the old man. He examined one which he 
held in hand at the moment with great solicitude. 
He could not see the woman, but her eyes were 
upon him through the crack in the blind. She 
was at the window nearest the door. 

“ Well, you mind you do,” she repeated. “ How 
near done air they ?” 

The old man surveyed the pans with grave 
consideration. “’Bout half, I guess.” 

“Half! Good land! An’ you’ve been quid- 
dlin’ out there all the mornin’.” 

“It’s consider’ble work to dig ’em, mother.” 

“Work—talk about work! You dun know 
what work is. If you'd made the pies that I have 
since I got up from the breakfast table you might 
think you'd done somethin’. If them greens ain’t 
done in half an hour I can’t get ’em boiled for 
dinner,” 

“T guess I can git ’em done in half an hour.” 

“ Guess—there ain’t no guess about it! You’ve 
got to if I git ’em done for dinner, an’ I’ve got 
to have somethin’ to eat with all them boarders. 
I want you to git them done, an’ then wash up 
the breakfast dishes, I’ain’t hada minute. Now 
don’t, for the land’s sake, putter so long over that 
one; it’s clean 'nough.” 

The voice ceased and the step began. Abel 
labored with diligence at his dandelion greens. 
After a while another old man came stiffly saun- 
tering across the next door-yard, and took up a 
stand the other side of the picket-fence. He was 
small, with sharp features and a high forehead. 
He had very white hair and a long white beard, 
and he was smiling to himself. He stood be- 
tween two of the blooming peach-trees, and looked 
smilingly at Abel, who toiled over his greens, and 
did not appear to see him. 

“Well, Abel, how air ye?” said the old man 
finally. His smile deepened, his old blue eyes 
took on a hard twinkle, like blue beads, and stared 
straight into Abel’s face. 

“Well, I'm pooty fair, Ephraim. How air 
you?” Abel had not started when the other 
spoke ; he merely glanced up from his greens with 
a friendly-air. 

“Well, I’m ’bout as usual, Abel.” The old man 
paused for a second. When he spoke again it 
was more cautiously. He was near Abel, and also 
very near the kitchen window whence the sound 
of footsteps and dishes came. ‘“ Kitchen colonel 
this mornin’, Abel ?” he queried, in a soft and 
insinuating voice. His venerable white beard 
seemed to take quirks and curls like a satyr’s ; 
he gave a repressed chuckle. 

“IT dun know what you call it,” replied Abel, 
with a patient gravity. He took another dan- 
delion out of the pan and examined it minutely. 

“ Goin’ to the meetin’ this arternoon ?” 

“ What meetin’ ?” 

“The town meetin’; ’ain’t ye heerd of it?” 

“No, I ’aih’t.” 

“Tv’s a special town meetin’ ’bout the water- 
works they’re talkin’ ’bout puttin’ in. There's 
notices up on all the trees down street. I should 
ha’ thought you’d seen ’em, if you’d had eyes.” 

“ Well, I ’ain’t happened to somehow.” 

Ephraim cast a glance at the kitchen window, 
and again cautiously lowered his voice. ‘“ Been 
too busy in the kitchen, ’ain’t ye ?” 

* Well, I dun know "bout that.” 

“IT s’pose a kitchen colonel wouldn’t git shot 
if he run for’t; but he might git the pots an’ kit- 
tles throwed at him.” Ephraim doubled over the 
fence with merriment at his own humor. 

Abel's face was imperturbable ; he kept close at 
work on the greens. 





“Well, I s’pose you'll go to the meetin’,” con- 


’ 
tinued Ephraim. 


“T dun know.” 

“T should think you’d want to go, if you was 
a man, an’ have a leetle voice in things. Here 
thev air talkin’ ’bout puttin’ in them water-works, 
an’ raisin’ our taxes four per cent. to pay for’t. 
I've got a good well, an’ so’ve you, an’ we don’t 
want no water-works.” 

“There’s some that ’ain’t got wells,” observed 
Abel, shortly. 

“ Well, that ain’t anything to us,is it? We've 
got em. Anyway, I should think you’d want to 
go to the meetin’, an’ see what was bein’ done, 
if you was a man.” 

Abel said nothing. He began to gather up 
himself and his pans stiffly. The dandelions were 
all picked over. Ephraim, still smiling, leaned 
on the fence and watched him. 

“What ye goin’ to do now, Abel ?” 

Abel did not seem to hear. When he stood 
up, one could see how tall he was, although there 
was a stoop in his gaunt square shoulders. His 
spare face was pale, and his sharp handsome 
features had a severe downward cast, although 
their principal effect was gentle patience. He 
looked like a Roman Senator turned begging friar 
as he stood there in his overalls holding his 
dandelion pans. 

“Got the dishes washed, Abel ?” 

“No, I’ain’t yet,” replied Abel, with a mixture 
of embarrassment and dignity in his tone. He 
turned on his heel, but Ephraim would not let 
him go. 

“Stop a minute,” said he. “ Where's Fanny ?” 

“She’s gone to school.” 

“Hm!” Ephraim, as he sniffed, cocked his 
head, and rolled his eyes toward the pink top of 
a peach-tree, as if in a spasm of contempt. “I 
rayther think if Fanny Lee was my granddaugh- 
ter she’d quit school-teachin’, an’ stay to home 
an’ help about the house-work, an’ J’d quit bein’ 
kitchen colonel; I rayther think I would.” 

Ephraim raised his voice incautiously ;.a wo- 
man’s head appeared in the kitchen window. 

“ What's that »” she inquired, sharply. 

“Oh, nothin’,” replied Ephraim. “I was jest 
talkin’ to Abel, Mis’ Lee.” Ephraim straightened 
himself from his lounge over the fence, and turn- 
ed about with a deprecatory swiftness; but the 
woman’s sharp old voice followed him up like a 
long-lashed whip. 

“Well,” said she, “if you ’ain’t got anything 
better to do than to stan’ leanin’ on the fence 
talkin’ nothin’ to my husband all the forenoon, 
you'd better come in here an’ help me. I'll give 
you somethin’ to do.” Ephraim said nothing; 
he was in full retreat, and had passed the line of 
peach-trees. ‘You'd better go home an’ help 
Mis’ Coles carry in the water for her washin’,” 
the woman’s voice went on. “TI see her carryin’ 
in a pail jest now, an’ she was bent over ’most 
double.” Seeing that she could get no response, 
she stood looking after Ephraim with a comical 
expression that savored of malice and amuse- 
ment. She turned around when Abel with the 
dandelions shuffled into the room. ‘“ Now, fa- 
ther, what air you bringin’ that pan that you’ve put 
the serapin’s of the greens in in here for? Don’t 
you know no better? I should think you'd know- 
ed enough to took ’em down to the hens, many 
times as I’ve told ye. They’re shut up now, an’ 
they like green things.” 

“Pll take ‘em down now.” 

“Take ’em down now! It does seem some- 
times, father, as if you didn’t have no sense at 
all, If I set you to doin’ a piece of work, you’re 
always takin’ hold on’t wrong end first. Take 
them greens down to the hens! I should think 
you'd know better, father.” 

Mrs. Lee was a small and frail-looking old wo- 
man, but she seeised always to have through her 
a strong quiver as of electric wires. It was as 
if she had an electric battery at the centre of her 
nervous system. Abel stood droopingly before 
her, his face full of mild dejection and bewilder- 
ment. 

**Ain’t I told you, father,” she went on, “that 
them dandelion greens wouldn’t get done for din- 
ner if they wa’n’t on? an’ ’ain’t they got to be 
washed? You know you ’ain’t washed ’em, an’ 
they ain’t ready to put in the kittle, an’ here you 
air talkin’ bout goin’ to the hen-coop! I ruther 
guess the hens ¢an wait.” 

“T didn’t know jest what you meant, mother.” 

“You don’t act as if you knew what anything 
meant sometimes. It does seem to me as if you 
might have a leetle more sconce, father, with all 
I’ve got to do.” 

Abel set the pan of greens in the sink, and 
pumped water on them with vigor. 

“Mind you git ’em clean,” charged his wife. 
She was baking pies, and she moved about with 
such quickness that her motions seemed full of 
vibrations, and as if one could hear a hum, as 
with a bird. If she had about her any of the 
rustiness and clumsiness of age, she propelled her- 
self with such energy that no hitches nor squeaks 
were apparent. She stepped heavily for so small 
a woman; it seemed impossible that her bodily 
weight could account for such heavy footsteps, 
and as if her character must add its own gravity 
to them. Mrs. Lee was but two years younger 
than her husband; but her light hair had not 
turned gray—it had only faded—and she did not 
wear acap. She had been a very pretty woman, 
and there was still a suggestion of the prettiness 
in her face. She had withered complete, as some 
flowers do on their stalks, keeping all their ori- 
ginal shapes, and fading into themselves, not 
scattering any of their graces abroad. 

Everybody called Mrs. Abel Lee a very smart 
woman, and a very wonderful woman for one of 
her age. This house in which she lived had been 
left to her by her father. Abel had mortgaged 
it heavily, and she had taken boarders and near- 
ly cleared it. Abel Lee had been a very unfor- 
tunate and unsuccessful man through his whole 
life. He had worked hard, and failed in every- 





thing that he had undertaken. Now he was an 
old man of seventy-eight, and his wife was tak- 
ing boarders to support the family and clear the 
mortgage, and he was helping her about the house- 
work, It seemed to be all that he could do. 

The Lees had had one son, who had apparently 
inherited his father’s ill fortune. He had a sad 
life, and died without a dollar, leaving his daugh- 
ter Fanny to the care of his old parents. Fanny 
was about eighteen now, and she taught school. 
Her school-house was a mile away, and she did 
not come home to dinner. However, Mrs. Lee’s 
boarders all came, and at twelve o’clock punctu- 
ally. The boarders were four women, not very 
young, who worked in the shoe factory. When 
they got home, dingy and dull-faced, they always 
found dinner on the table—plenty of good food. 
Mrs. Lee was a splendid cook, after the village 
model. She did the helping with alacrity, and 
Abel had his portion after the boarders. He had 
a small allowance of greens to-day ; they were the 
first of the season, and the boarders were hungry 
for them. The four women could not grasp many 
of the pleasures of life, and had to make the most 
of those that hung low enough for them. They 
took a deal of comfort in eating. 

After dinner Abel hurried to clear off the ta- 
ble and wash the dishes. He was usually a long 
time about it, for he was hopelessly clumsy, al- 
though he was so faithful at such work. Abel 
at the dish-tub with one of his wife’s aprons 
pinned around his waist was a piteous object. 
He bent to the task with a hopeless and dejected 
air, and mopped the plates with melancholy fussi- 
ness. But to-day he rattled the dishes quite like 
a woman. “Don’t you rattle them plates round 
so; you'll nick ’em,” his wife remarked once, 
and Abel obediently tempered his movements, 
Still, the dinner dishes were washed much sooner 
than usual, After they were set away, Abel took 
up a stand at the pantry door; he leaned against 
it, and regarded his wife with a hesitating air. 
Once in a while he opened his mouth as if to 
speak, then seemed to change his mind. Finally 
Mrs. Lee turned sharply on him. ‘“ Why don’t 
you git the broom an’ sweep up the kitchen, fa- 
ther?” said she. ‘“ What air you standin’ there 
for?” 

Abel did not answer for a moment; he looked 
across the room at the broom on its nail, then at 
his wife—“I kinder thought—mebbe—I'd go to 
—that town meetin’ this afternoon.” 

His wife faced about on him with a spoon in 
her hand. ‘“ What town meetin’ ?” 

“The one they've ’p’inted about the water- 
works, I thought mebbe I'd better go an’ kind- 
er look into it a leetle.” 

“Look into it—a great difference it ll make 
your lookin’ into it! I should think you'd got 
about all the town meetin’ you could attend to to 
home, without goin’ traipsin’ off there. Here’s 
the churnin’ to be done, an’ I ’ain’t got no time 
nor strength for’t. I shouldn’t think you'd talk 
*bout town meetin’s, father.” 

“Well, I dun know as I'd better go,” said 
Abel, and went across-for the broom. However, 
he swept with more despatch than usual, and 
when he sat down to the churn it was with a 
forlorn hope that the butter might come in sea- 
son for him to go to the town meeting. But the 
butter did not come until the meeting had been 
long dispersed, and not until Fanny came home 
from school. Abel was just lifting out the dash- 
er when she appeared in the kitchen door with 
her dinner basket on her arm. “ Well, grandpa, 
has the butter come ?” said she. 

“T guess you’ve brought it; it’s been all the 
afternoon gittin’ here.” Abel surveyed her with 
adoration. Fanny was a pretty young girl. She 
looked at her grandparents and smiled radiant- 
ly, but evidently the smiles were about something 
that they did not understand. 

“What are you lookin’ so awful tickled 
about ?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“Oh, nothing. Did you have any pudding left 
from dinner? I’m ’:most starved.” 

“There’s a saucer under the yellow bowl on 
the pantry shelf.” 

Fanny was still smiling when she sat down at 
the kitchen table with the pudding. “ What 
does ail you?’ Mrs. Lee asked again. She was 
at the other end of the wble rolling out biscuits 
for tea, 

“Oh, nothing, grandma, What makes you think 
there’s anything?” Fanny ate her pudding with 
apparent unconcern, but all the time her eves 
danced, and the corners of her mouth curved up- 
ward. “I didn’t have to walk home to-night,” 
she remarked finally. 

“ Didn’t have to walk home? Why not?” 

“Well, Charley Page came along just about 
the time school was out, and—he brought me 
home in his buggy.” 

“Well, I never!” Mrs, Lee’s sharp old face 
softened ; she surveyed her granddaughter with 
admiring smiles. “ ‘That's the second time with- 
in a week, ain’t it?” 

Fanny nodded, and bent lower over the pud- 
ding. She was blushing pink, and she could not 
keep the smiles back. Abel, who was starting 
the fire, stood stock-still, and stared with delight- 
ed wonder at her and his wife. “That young 
Page is one of the smartest fellars in town,” he 
volunteered ; “‘an’ his father’s wuth a good deal 
of property.” 

Abel was so pleased that he paid little atten- 
tion when, on carrying his basket around to the 
shed door for more light wood, Ephraim again 
hailed him from the fence. “ Hullo, Abel!’ he 
called; “I didn’t see you to the town meetin’.” 

“No; I wa’n’t there.” 

“ Kitchen colonel again?” 

Abel picked up wood vigorously, Ephraim 
surveyed him with a dissatisfied expression. 
“Who was that I see your Fanny a-ridin’ home 
with ?” he asked. 

Abel straightened himself, and looked over at 
Ephraim. “That was the young Page fellar,” he 
said, proudly. 


’ 





“John Page’s son ?” 

“Yeu.” 

“ H’m ad 

In a moment Ephraim turned about and walk- 
ed off. He had a daughter of his own who was 
about Fanny’s age, and she was very plain-look- 
ing and unattractive, and was not liked by the 
young men, 

Fauny was much sought after, she was so pret- 
ty, and she had such pleasant ways. She dressed 
nicely too; her grandmother encouraged her to 
spend her school money for clothes. Her grand- 
parents had always petted her, and exacted very 
litle from her. She did not help much about 
the house. To-night, after tea, she stood looking 
irresolutely at her pretty gray dress and her 
grandparents. ‘ Don’t you want me to take off 
my dress and help about the dishes ?” said she. 

“Land, no!” answered her grandmother. “Go 
‘long; it ain’t wuth while to change your dress 
for this little passel of dishes. Father’s goin’ to 
wash ’em while I’m mixin’ up the bread.” 

“Yes, you go right along an’ set down in the 
parlor an’ git rested, Fanny,” chimed in Abel. 
“Tain’t got a thing to do but the dishes, an’ 
they ain’t wuth talkin’ about.” Abel shuffled 
cheerfully around, gathering up the dishes from 
the tea-table. 

Fanny went into the parlor as she was bidden ; 
she had about her a sweet docility, and she would 
have changed her dress and washed the dishes 
just as readily. Fanny would always perform all 
the duties that she was told to, but probably not 
so very many others. She had little original di- 
rective power in the matter of duties, although 
she had a perfect willingness and sweetness in 
their execution. 

She sat down at a parlor window with some 
fancy-work, and rocked to and fro comfortably. 
She could look out on the front yard full of green 
grass, with a blossoming clerry-tree, and a yel- 
low-flowering bush down near the gate. The four 
women boarders were in the sitting-room, but she 
did not think of joining them, nor they her. 
Fanny’s grandmother always insinuated her into 
the parlor when the boarders were in the sitting- 
room. In her heart she did not consider that 
these four dingy-handed shop-girls were fit asso- 
ciates for her granddaughter. 

Fanny herself had no such feeling in the mat- 
ter; she would have gone into the sitting-room 
and fraternized with the boarders, had her grand- 
mother wished her to do so. But they rather 
repulsed her, and held themselves aloof with an 
awkward dignity, and Fanny was timid and 
easily rebuffed. They were quite acute enough 
to understand that Mrs. Lee did not consider 
them proper company for her granddaughter, 
and they felt injured and covertly resentful. 
They were also righteously indignant because 
Fanny was so petted by her grandparents, and 
did not help them more. To-night the four wo- 
men in the sitting-room whispered together 
about Fanny; how she was sitting all dressed 
up in the parlor while her poor old grandparents 
were working in the kitchen. They thought that 
she ought to give up her school and stay at 
home and help. She was not earning much any- 
way, and it all went on to her back; she need not 
dress so fine. 

While they whispered, Fanny, small and dainty, 
putting pretty stitches in her fancy-work, sat at 
the parlor window. When it was too dark for 
her to sew, she leaned her head against the win- 
dow-casing and looked out. The yellow bush in 
the yard still showed out brightly in the dusk ; 
the cherry-tree looked like a mist. Over in the 
east, beyond everything else, was a soft rise of 
shadow ; that was Eagle Mountain. 

It grew darker, After a while her grandmother 
came into the room, feeling her way. “Don’t 
you want me to light a lamp, grandma?” asked 
Fanny, in a soft, absent voice. 

“No; I don’t want none. Id jest as soon set 
down in the dark a few minutes; then I’m goin’ 
to bed. Father’s gone.” The old woman fum- 
bled into a chair at the other window. ‘Have 
you seen anything about your hat yet?” she 
asked Fanny, after they both had sat still for a 
little while. 

“Yes; I went into Miss Loring’s on my way 
to school this morning.” 

“What you goin’ to have ?” 

“That brown straw I’ve been talking about. 
I'm going to have it trimmed with some brown 
velvet and yellow daisies.” 

“Tt ‘ll be real handsome. 
have it?” 

“Next week—Friday. I've got to have it then, 
for I haven’t a thing to wear if we go up the 
mountain Saturday,” 

The old woman’s face was invisible in the 
dusk, but her voice took on a pleased and sig- 
nificant tone, and she laughed softly. “I s’pose 
that Page fellar will be goin’, won’t he ?” 

“T don’t know. He was invited.” Fanny also 
laughed with pleased confusion. She had been 
climbing the mountain with young Page for the 
last hour in a dream, and she had worn the brown 
straw hat with the brown velvet and the yellow 
daisies. 

“Well, I guess he’ll go, fast enough. I see 
his father down to the store the other day, an’ 
he stopped an’ shook hands an’ asked how I was, 
and looked dreadful smilin’ an’ knowin’. I guess 
he’s heerd how his son’s been carryin’ you home 
from school. Well, I guess he’s a good, likely 
young fellar, an’ that’s wuth more’n his father’s 
money.” The old woman spoke the last words 
of her remark in a lagging and drowsy voice. 
The two were silent again. Presently there came 
a long heavy breath from the grandinother’s cor- 
ner. 

“Grandma !” called Fanny. 

“What?” the old woman responded faintly. 

“Wake up; you’re goin’ to sleep.” 

“ Well, [dun know but I be. I guess I'd better 
rouse up an’ go to bed. I wouldn’t set up much 
longer if I was you, Fanny.” 


When you goin’ to 
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“T ain’t going to.” But Fanny sat there and 
dreamed quite a while after her grandmother 
had fumbled out of the room. 

That was on Thursday. It was the next day 
but one, Saturday, when old Ephraim Coles came 
to the fence and hailed Abel as he was paring 
potatoes at the kitchen door. ‘Hullo, Abel! 
how air ye?” 

“Bout as usual,” answered Abel. 

“ Kitchen colonel this mornin’ ?” 

“T dun know what you callit.”. Abel was cut- 
ting the specks from the potatoes with clumsy 
pains, He sat on the door-step with the pan be- 
tween his knees. Ephraim stood watching him. 
He had an important look, and his smile was dif- 
ferent from his usual one. 

Presently he leaned over the fence. 
said he, in a confidential whisper. 

“What?” 

“Come here a minute. 
thin’.” 

Abel hesitated; he peered uneasily around at 
the kitchen window. Then he set down the 
potatoes, arose, and slowly shuffled over to the 
fence. Ephraim reached over and caught him 
by the sleeve when he came near enough. ‘“ You 
know Maria an’ me own two share in the railroad, 
don’t ye?” he whispered. Abel nodded. “Well,” 
continued. Ephraim, “next Saturday there’s a 
stockholder meetin’ to Boston, an’ Maria she don’t 
care nothin’ ’bout goin’, ‘cause she’s goin’ to have 
company, an’ Abby she don’t want to, an’ so if 
you want to go on Maria’s stock you can.” 

Abel stared at him in gentle bewilderment. 
“Go to Boston ?” 

‘Of course—go to Boston for nothin’; *twon’t 
cost yeacent. An’ I'll stan’ the dinner. We'll 
go in somewhere an’ git somethin’ to eat. An’ 
we'll go round an’ see the sights. What d’ye 
say to’t?” ( 

Ephraim looked at Abel with the air of an em- 
peror tendering a royal bounty. He drew himself 
up, put his hands in his pockets, and smiled. 

Abel looked pleased and eager. “Thank ye,” 
said he—‘“thank ye, Ephraim. I'd like to go 
fust-rate if—there ain’t nothin’ to hender.” 

“Td like to know what there is to hender! I 
guess you can quit bein’ kitchen colonel for one 
day. The meetin’ comes a week from to-day, an’ 
that’s Saturday, an’ Fanny she’ll be home to help 
Mis’ Lee.” 

“Yes, she will,” assented Abel, thoughtfully. 
“ Well, I must go an’ finish them pertaters now, 
au’ Til see what mother says to it, an’ let yer 
know,” 

Abel pared the potatoes with greater pains 
than ever; he washed them faithfully, and carried 
them into the kitchen, and tremblingly broached 
the subject of the Boston trip to his wife. To 
his great delight it was favorably received. Mrs, 
Lee said she did not see any reason why he could 
not go. She had entirely forgotten about Fanny’s 
mountain party, 

All the next week old Abel was in a tremor of 
delight. He had long conferences with Ephraim 
over the fence; delightful additions to the regu- 
lar programme were planned; every day some 
new scheme was talked over. Abel had not had 
an outing for many years; he was like a child 
Still he did not neglect his house- 
hold tasks; he worked with anxious zeal, he was 
so afraid that his wife might see so much to be 
done that she would veto the plan at the last mo- 
ment. He was so anxious and nervous over it 
that he did not say much about it at home, for 
fear of having some damper cast upon him. 
Abel had not mueh shrewdness, but he had learn- 
ed that a casual acceptance of a situation was 
much more likely than an eager one to make it 
Jasting when his wife was concerned. Friday 
night at sunset both of the old men stood out in 
the yard with uplifted faces and scrutinized the 
heavens. 

“Tt ain’t goin’ to be foul weather to-morrow,” 
said Ephraim, judicially; “not if 1 know anything 
about signs.” 

“ Ain’t you afraid th. wind ain’t in jest the 
right quarter ?” Abel asked, anxiously. 

“H’m! I don’t care nothin’ about the wind. 
Everything p’ints square to fair weather, ’cordin’ 
to my reck’nin’.” 

Ephraim was right. The next day was beau- 
tiful. Abel looked out of the window in the 
morning, and his face was like a boy’s. Directly 
after breakfast he shaved himself at the kitchen 
glass and blacked his boots. Then he went into 
his bedroom to put on his Sunday clothes. 

He was nearly ready—clean collar and best 
stock and all—when he heard Fanny’s voice and 
Ephraim’s daughter Abby’s out in the yard. He 
did not pay much attention at first; then he stood 
still and listened with a lengthening face. “ No, 
I can’t go any way in the world,” Fanny was say- 
ing. Her voice was perfectly sweet and ancom- 
plaining, but there was a sad inflection in it. 
“Grandma forgot all about it, and she says poor 
grandpa has been counting on going to Boston 
with your father for a whole week, and it would 
be real cruel to keep him at home; and it’s bak- 
ing day, and she’s got the sitting-room carpet to 
put down, and she can’t get along alone. Of 
course I'm kind of sorry about it. Td been 
counting on going; but I wouldn’t keep grandpa 
at home for anything, and there isn’t anything 
else for me to do but to stay myself.” 

“Well, I hope that pretty Rogers girl that’s 
visiting up to Rhoda Emerson’s won’t cut you out 
with Charley Page. I saw him talking to her in 
the post-office last night,” Abby said. Her voice 
was like her father’s. 

Abel unwound his stock, and painfully unbut- 
toned his stiff collar. Presently he appeared in 
the kitchen, and he had on his old clothes, His 
wife faced around onhim, “ For merey’s sakes, 
father, ’ain’t you changed your clothes yet e” 

“T ain’t goin’, after all, I guess,” 

“ Ain’t goin’! why not?” 

Fanny was standing at the sink washing dishes, 
and she stopped and stared. 


“ Abel!” 


Want to tell ye some- 








“Well,” said Abel, “I’ve been thinkin’ on’t 
over, an’ I’ve made up my mind I'd better not 
go, on several ‘counts.” 

“I'd like to know what.” 

“ Well, one thing is it’s kinder cheatin’. “ I’ve 
got to go as Maria Coles, an’ I ain’t Maria Coles. 
That’s what it says in the stiffikit. I’ve got to 
show the conductor ‘ Maria Coles.’ An’ it ain’t 
jest square, ’cordin’ to my notions. I ’ain’t 
thought ‘twas all the time.” 

“ Well, I think you air dreadful silly, father.” 

“ Well, I don’t think ’twould amount to much 
goin’ anyhow, to tell the truth.” 

“TI would go, grandpa,” said Fanny. 

But Abel stood fast in his position. His wife, 
and Fanny, who was anxious to acquit herself 
honorably in the matter, pleaded with him to no 
purpose. He was proof against even Ephraim’s 
reproaches and sarcasms, ‘ Well, stay to home, 
an’ be a kitchen colonel all your life, if you want 
to,” shouted Ephraim, as he strode out of the 
yard; “it’s all you’re fit for, ’cordin’ to my way 
of thinkin’.” 

Abel went into the house and pushed Fanny 
away from the sink. “If there’s anything else 
you want to do, Fanny,” said he, “you'd better 
go an’ doit. I’ain't got another thing to set my 
hand to now.” 

Fanny looked at her grandmother. 

“Tf he aiwt goin’, you might jest as well go an’ 
get ready,” said Mrs. Lee. 

In a few minutes Abel heard Fanny’s voice 
calling over to Abby: “Abby, Abby, wait for 
me! I’m goin’ after all. It won’t take me but 
a minute to get ready.” And Fanny’s voice 
sounded sweeter than a bird’s to her grandfather 
at the kitchen sink. 

Abel had a hard day of it. Putting down the 
sitting-room carpet was painful work for his old 
joints, and then there was churning to be done. 
When Fanny came home he sat in the old rock- 
ing-chair in the kitchen, with his head back, 
fast asleep. Presently his wife came out and 
aroused him, “ Wake up, father,” said she; “I 
want to tell you somethin’.” Abel looked heavily 
up at her. “I—ruther guess Fanny an’ that 
Page fellar have settled it betwixt ’em,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Lee. 

Abel’s head was up in a minute, and he was 
looking at her, all alert. ‘You don’t say so, 
mother!” Suddenly the old man put his hand 
up to his eyes and sobbed. 

“Why, how silly you are, father!” said his 
wife. Then she went over to a window with a 
brisk step, and stood there as if looking out. 
When she turned around her eyes were red. “I 
think you’d better go to bed, father, an’ not set 
there dozin’ in that chair any longer,” said she, 
sharply; “ you’re all tuckered out.” 

The next day, when Abel had to stand a run- 
ning fire relative to the Boston trip from Ephra- 
im, he gave one counter-shot—the announcement 
of Fanny’s engagement. He listened while Ephra- 
im related the pleasures of his excursion and be- 
rated him; then he turned on him with an artful- 
ness born of patience. ‘“S’pose you’ve heard 
the news ?” said he. 

“ What news ?” 


“Well, I s’pose our Fanny an’ John Page’s | 


son have ’bout concluded to make a match on’t.” 

“Hm!” Ephraim stood looking at him. “ When 
they goin’ to git married ?” 

“Well, I dun know. Mother was saying she 
thought mebbe some time in the fall.” 

“Hm! Well, there’s slips. Mebbe she won’t 
git him, arter all. It’s best not to be too sure 
*bout it.” 

But Ephraim turned on his heel and went 
home across the yard, and left Abel to his Sunday 
peace, 

Abel had to work harder than usual that sum- 
mer. It was Fanny’s vacation time, and she 
had been accustomed to assist some about the 
house-work, so Abel’s labors had been lightened 
a little during hot weather. But this summer 
Fanny was sewing, getting ready to be married 
in the fall, and she could not do much else, so 
her grandfather got no respite in his kitchen 
work through the long hot days. He grew thin- 
ner and older, but he never complained even to 
himself. He was radiant over Fanny. She was 
going to make a match that would lift her out of 
all his own struggles and hardships: Poor old 
Abel, in the midst of his hard, pitiful little whirl- 
pool, watched Fanny joyously making her way 
out of it, and no longer thought of himself. 

Fanny was married in October. There was quite 
a large evening wedding, and Mrs. Lee had wed- 
ding-cake and pound-cake and tea and coffee pass- 
ed around for refreshments. Fanny and her bride- 
groom were standing before the minister, who had 
already begun the ceremony. Fanny, all in white, 
bent her head delicately under her veil; her cheeks 
showed through it like roses. The bridegroom 
kept his handsome boyish face upon the minister 
with a brave and resolute air. Abel and his wife 
stood near with solemn and tearful faces. The 
four boarders stood together in a corner. The 
rooms were crowded with people in creaking silks 
and Sunday coats, and the air was heavy with 
cake and coffee and flowers. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the ceremony, Mrs. 
Lee nudged Abel. “ The milk is burnin’, father,” 
she whispered ; “go out quick an’ lift it off.” 

Abel looked at her. ‘“ Be quick,” she whisper- 
ed again; “the milk for the coffee is burnin’, 
Don’t stan’ there lookin’, for mercy’s sake !” 

Abel tiptoed out solemnly, with his best boots 
creaking. 

When he returned, Fanny was married, and the 
people were crowding around her. He felt a 
heavy poke in his side, and there was Ephraim. 
“Had to go out an’ be kitchen colonel, didn’t ye, 
Abel ?” said he, quite loud. 

The bridal couple drove away, and the guests 
dispersed gradually. Mrs. Lee had to stay in the 
parlor until the last of them disappeared ; but as 
soon 28 Fanny and her husband had gone, Abel 
changed his clothes and went into the kitchen. 











Things needed to be set to rights a little before 
evening. 

While the happy bridal pair rode away through 
the October night, and the wedding guests chat- 
tered merrily in the parlor and flocked gayly 
down the street, the kitchen colonel fought faith- 
fully in his humble field, where maybe he would 
some day win a homely glory all his own. 





Summer Hat. 


See illustration on front page. 


PIS pretty hat for young ladies to wear on 

dress occasions with any summer gown has 
a shirred brim of black point d’esprit net edged 
with narrow lace. ‘The full crown is of similar 
net, with a rosette and drapery of black lace, and 
a bunch of pink roses with much green foliage. 





English Blouses. 

\ E give on page 436 illustrations of English 

blouses from designs furnished us by the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. These are simi- 
lar to the belted waists and Garibaldis of a gen- 
eration ago, and are used as separate waists to 
wear with various skirts, or they are accompa- 
nied by a full round “ house-maid skirt” of the 
same material. They may be made of surah, 
washing silks, pongee, striped or plain flannels, 
batistes, cambric, lawn, ete., and are used for 
house dresses, for tennis blouses, yachting gowns, 
and for summer wear generally, 

Fig. 1.—This voke blouse is liked for either 
plain or figured silk, or cotton goods, pongee, 
surah, or India silk, or else white or colored 
lawns. With plain goods the yoke is laid in fine 
tucks. The garment illustrated is of pale blue 
washing silk with large white polka dots. The 
hat with fisherman’s crown is of the same silk. 
The belt is of écru leather or canvas. 

Fig. 2.—This blouse is of washing silk in nar- 
row stripes of green and rose on a cream white 
ground, with green silk collar, belt, and cuffs. 
The graceful Angelo cap is also of the twilled 
green silk. 

Fig. 3.—Cream white serge is the material of 
this blouse, with navy blue wool for the sailor 
collar, tie, belt;and cuffs. The sailor hat is cov- 
ered with the serge, and may either have tennis 
rackets, stars, or anchors embroidered upon it. 

Fig. 4.—This blouse is of pink and white 
striped wool, with turned-over collar, belt, and 
cuffs of plain pink wool. 

Fig. 5.—This blouse and artistic cap are of 
scarlet surah, with tan-colored leather belt and 
gloves. It may also be made of flannel, tennis 
cloth, or of white or blue linen. 

Fig. 6.—This tennis blouse is of blue and white 
tennis flannel, made plain on the shoulders, and 
pleated at the waist line under the belt. The 
sleeves are full, and the high collar, cuffs, and 
belt have the stripes passing around the figure. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XIV.—ENTREES. 

N an earlier paper I gave directions for que- 

nelles as an adjunct to soups and for garnish- 
ing. Used in this way, they are only a revival of 
an old French fashion, coarsely imitated in the 
benighted days of Anglo-Saxon cookery by the 
English “force-meat balls.” Lately, however, 
not only are quenelles a great feature in high- 
class cookery as additions to made dishes, but 
they are a most fashionable and delicious entrée, 
and replace with great advantage the too-frequent 
croquette. 

To prepare quenelle meat for entrées. 

Mode No. 1.—To make quenelle meat a mortar 
is indispensable, as it must be pounded to a pulp 
that will go through a sieve, and I have known a 
persevering woman grate the breast of chicken on 
a large grater, but this is very slow work. Take 
the white meat from a large young uncooked 
chicken, and remove all skin, fat, and sinew. 
Melt together over the fire a scant table-spoonful 
of butter and one of flour; when they are thick 
and smooth, stir in a gill of boiling water quick- 


ly. This should now bea thick paste; put it away | 


to cool. Take half as much butter as you have 
of chicken, and half the quantity of paste (tech- 
nically called panada) that you have of butter. 
Put the paste into a mortar; pound it well; 
add the butter; pound again till smooth; add the 
chicken, cut up very small, and pound until the 
whole forms a smooth pulp. Add one whole egg 
and the yolks of three, the third of a salt-spoon- 
ful of white pepper (salt must depend on whether 
the butter seasons sufficiently). Work all well 
together, stir in half a gill of thick cream, and 
pass the whole through a wire sieve. Put the 
whole on ice to get firm. The quenelles should 
be about the size of a small egg flattened; shape 
with two table-spoons dipped in flour. Have ready 
a frying-pan with boiling water in which is a 
salt-spoonful of salt, lay each quenelle carefully 
in, and poach for ten minutes. The water must 
boil very gently. Drain on a sieve, serve with 
mushroom or tomato sauce, Have a little dried 
parsley and grated tongue or ham, and scatter al- 
ternately on each quenelle. 

Moe fo. 2,—One pound of lean veal cutlet; 
pound it thoroughly in a mortar; then rub it 
through a sieve, or it may be forced (after it is 
pounded) through a vegetable strainer. Steep a 
pound of bread-crumb in tepid water ; wring it in 
a cloth to get rid of the moisture; put it in a 
stewpan with a table-spoonful of butter and a 
pinch of salt. Stir it over the fire until it ceases 
to stick to the pan and forms a smooth paste. 
Place it between two plates to cool. This is 
called bread panada. Put into a mortar twelve 
ounces of the prepared veal, six ounces of fresh 
butter, and eight ounces of the panada. Pound 
all well together ; mix in gradually one whole egg, 











two table-spoonfuls of thick cream, and the yolks 
of four more eggs, a scant teaspoonful of salt, 
and a quarter salt-spoonful of pepper. When 
this is all pounded into a smooth, compact mass, 
put it into a bowl and place it on ice until re- 
quired for use. Mould and poach as described 
in last recipe. 

Great care is required nh cooking quenelles, as 
if they are overdone they become tough; ten 
minutes is enough for those the size of a small 
egg. Before moulding the whole, poach a small 
one, break it open, and ascertain if it is smooth, 
light, yet firm. They should melt in the mouth. 
If they are at all tough, add a little more cream 
to the mixture, unless the toughness comes from 
over-boiling, which you must guard against. Very 
elaborate quenelles are made with a core of dark 
meat, made by chopping up ham, tongue, or truf- 
fles very fine, and inserting in the centre while 
forming the quenelles. Always serve quenelles 
with tomato, mushroom, or rich Spanish sauce. 
Dish in a circle, and fill the centre with spinach, 
green pease, or a macédoine of mixed vegetables. 

The mode of preparing all quenelles is by one 
of the two methods just given, but they may be 
made of any kind of game, or the backs of hares 
or rabbits. Quenelles of salmon, lobster, or oth- 
er fish must of course be served with an appro- 
priate fish sauce. 

Timbale of Chicken a la Champenois.—Chop a 
small slice of lean boiled ham, weighing about 
two ounces, put into a saucepan with four chopped 
mushrooms, four truffles, and an ounce of butter ; 
stir in a moderate dessert-spoonful of corn-starch 
and half a pint of stock and a gill of sherry; let 
this slowly simmer until reduced to one-half. 
Skim off the fat, then stir in the finely chopped 
breast of a large chicken or of two small ones, 
six small pickled gherkins, a sprig of parsley, and 
six anchovies which have been soaked in milk. 
Make all hot over a slow fire, but do not let them 
boil. Line a mould with light puff-paste, pour 
the mixture into it, and bake one hour; turn out 
and serve very hot. 





Garnish with fried parsley. 

Se allops of Chicken a la Périgord.—This dish 
may conveniently be made when the white meat 
of chicken is required for other purposes. 

Bone the legs of two large chickens; take half 
a pound of veal,a quarter of a pound of fat salt 
pork ; pound both in a mortar, then pass through 
a sieve ; add to this two table-spoonfuls of minced 
tongue, six truffles, and half a dozen button 
mushrooms, the yolks of two eggs, a salt-spoonful 
of salt, and a very little cayenne. Mix well. Stuff 
Sewing them up 
neatly, wrap each up in buttered paper; put thein 
in a stewpan with twoounces of butter and a car- 


the legs of the fowls with this 


rot, turnip, and small onion cut up; add three-quar- 
ters of a pint of brown stock. Put the stewpan 
in the oven, baste well, and cook gently one hour. 
When cooked, have ready a mound of spinach 
Take a ve ry sharp knife, cut the legs in slices so 
as to make circles like slices of sausage ; 
off the gravy. Cook together a dessert-spoonfu 
of butter and flour; when they bubble, pour the 
strained gravy to it, with a gill of sherry and a 


strain 


little ‘salt and pepper; stir till smooth; boil till 
as thick ascream. Dress the scallops of chicken 
in a circle round the spinach, pour the sauce 
round all, and insert bits of truffle and of tongue 
between the scallops. 

Chicken Souffle —Pound three ounces of the 
white meat of cooked chicken as fine as possible ; 
mix with it balf a pint of cream and three well 


beaten eggs,a few button mushrooms finely 


| chopped, a salt-spoonful of salt, a sixth of one of 
| pepper, a dust of cayenne, and a speck of pow 


| dered mace. 


] Pour the mixture in a well-butter- 


ed mould, tie a cloth over it, and steam it half an 
hour, It must stand quite upright in the steam 
er. Turn out on a hot dish, and pour any rich 
brown sauce preferred around it. This soufllé 
may be made of sweetbreads, or half and halt 
If individual soufflés are preferred, butter as 
many dariole moulds as the mixture will till; la 
at the bottom of each something by way of gar- 
nish—a little star or disk of tongue or ham for 
some, of truffle for others, of green gherkin for 
others—so that when turned out the top of the 
soufflés will show spots of color. Half fill the 
moulds, and steam twenty minutes. 

Soufflés of all kinds depend for exeellence on 
being served the moment they are ready, and on 
the steam being kept up all the time they are cook 
ing. When baked the oven must be very steady. 

Fritot of Chicken.—Take a cold chicken, cut it 
into small neat joints, season rather highly with 
salt and pepper, strew over them a small grated 
onion (or one very finely chopped), and a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Cover them with 
oil, and then squeeze over them the juice of a 
lemon. Turn the pieces now and then, and let 
them remain until they have absorbed the flavor 
Meanwhile make a batter of four table-spoonfuls 
of flour and about eight of milk, or as much as 
will make a thick smooth batter; stir into it a 
a wineglass of brandy and an egg, the whole 
beaten to a high froth. Leave this batter in a 
warm place an hour before using, dip the pieces 
of chicken into it,and fry in very hot deep fat. 
Serve piled high on a dish garnished with fried 
parsley. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Gatrav pe Pomme.—Pare two pounds of apples; 
steam them until quite soft; add half their weight in 
powdered loaf-sugar, the thinly pared rind of one 
lemon and its juice, adding a little water if the apples 
do not yield much juice ; boil it all together for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then press it into a mould 
When ready to send to the table, turn the mould out 
into a dessert dish, and pour around it a pint of rich 
custard or sweetened cream. 

An Exoe.ient Tririte.—Lay macaroons and ratafia 
drops over the bottom of a deep dish or glass bowl, 
and pour over them as much sherry wine as they 
will absorb; when they have done which, pour on 
them a rich cold custard—it should stand two or three 
inches thick ; on that puta layer of raspberry jam, and 
cover the whole with whipped syliabub heaped up 
high. If the syllabub is made the day before it is to 
be used, it makes a much more solid whip, and tastes 
better likewise, 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrinstow’s Soornina Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





PREVENT DISEASE OF THE TEETH. 
Tur Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Adult's, Youth's, 
and Child’s sizes. Full Directions with each Brush.— 
{Adv.] 





Prematcre Loss or tHe Hark, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooatnr.—[Adv.} 





Tur superiority of Burxerr’s Fravoring Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.} 





ADVER'LTISHMHEN'’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


‘Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
» from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than onze cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 







/ 
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AIL@CKS 
FoRol§ 
PLASTERS 


Peeeveresereeeeeeetee 


* F ° 
etic: “ea 
Among those who testify to the merits of 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, the Hon, Sam’l J. 
Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., the Hon. James W. 
Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, Henry King, Mana- 
John E. Mulford, 
and Sisters of Charity, 
Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


SOOTHE HEHE ESSE EEE EH ETHOS 


Sootteccescecoeees 


ger Seaside Sanitarium, Gen. 


George Augustus Sala, 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentations. 
Ask for ALLCOCK)S, and let no explanation 


or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 





BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOR —— 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SPALDING s 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 













The Fashionable. Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 

The corset “ANNE D’ ‘AUTRICHE, *? improved 
for the fashions of this ye 

The corset “|NFAN NTE, ve me newest 
indispensable for afternoon * dress 

The corset “ CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 
highest expression of elegance and comitort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain Ege fit. It is safficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
perfect corset. 


creation, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


the Country. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | 





THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 


<HOMSOW 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 

— Short, Medium, and 

Extra Long. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

Highest Awards Granted. 

THE BEST GOODS rif “ HEAPEST 

FOR QUALIT 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


BONNETS-AND HATS 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Speci al attention given to out-of-town Orders. 
for “HOW TO ere Mailed free on applica- 
tion. - VAN VORST & CO., 
No. be West st Twenty-Highth Street, New York. 




















Send | 


Cuticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Bioon Diseases 
from Pimpces ro Sororuta. 


A7O PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTEEM IN WHICH 
AN the Curtovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 
utioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 

an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrzer Drue 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How | to Cure Skin Diseases. x 


= 








Pimples, blackheads, chapped ‘and oily “@a 


7 skin pre vented by Cutiouna Soap, 





a, Rheumatism, Kidney Pains a and Ww eak- 
ness speedily cured by Curiovra Anti-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Noy. 15, 1887), 
the yreatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment onl from $3 
upward, Infringers will be duly prosecuted” 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
| prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the promises,auy desirable shade. 


sled 





ESTABLISHED (801. 


BARRY’ 
TRICOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 

Will positively restore hair to bald heads. Will 
positively make weak, thin, and falling hair grow soft, 
| glossy, and long. Will positively remove dandruff, 
and make the scalp smooth and clean. 





} equal to it. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its —_ on 
release of pressure, and can- 

not get displaced while in 
| wear, like other folding bus- 
| thes. Be sure that “Improved 
| Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. It 
| not sold by your dealers we will send, 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring L 

for 63c. Columbia Rubber Co. »Sole Mfrs., Bostor,, Mase. 












As an elegant dressing there is nothing in the world | 


aMedSSons 


OFFER 


A DECIDED BARGAIN 


68 pieces Black and White Silks, various designs, 
22 inches wide, wear guaranteed, adapted for 
Summer wear, 


At 68c. Yard. 


No such value has ever been sold in this City. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y. 


-@LuMBIA 

PrRIcyeLe 
ml RICYCLES 
"NS \DANDEMS 


GU ED=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
——* Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
orem constapg 8T. NEW YORK 





Houses||29) WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 





“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that blooms to-day, 
To-morrow may be dying.’ 
In order to supply a demand from people who gather 
their own roses we have prepared a mixture of fine 
erfumes and spices identical with that used in mak- 
ing our celebrated 


“WILD ROSE” POT-POURRI. 


beat is put = in neat packages, each containing 
enough to go with a quart of rose leaves. Price 50c. 
a package, postpaid, to any address, 


OWEN, MOORE, & CO., 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 








Y ARS and over Raven 
T E NI E Gloss has been in 
the market, and is yet unequailed. Preserves leather. 
Is an oil dressing. Economical. Don’t take others, 
ladies! represented to be “just as good or better.” 
Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., Ti Barclay St., N. Y. 


EXTRACT OF 


ACONGE 
MALT ae oe Oe 


STS: 





DRUGGI 





WRINELES,BLACE-EZADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings 
olesand Superfiuous Hair 
permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Intcrest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
| Satis faction guaranteed. 
| _“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
| beautiful.”—GoprEy’s Lapy’s Boor. 
| MME. VELARO, 

414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
| | Correspondence conjilential, Mention this paper. 













Pears’ Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthfal skin. 
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RIDLEYS, 


Grand Street, New York. 


SPORTING GOODS. 


FISHING TACKLE IN EVERY DETAIL: 
HOOKS, LINES, REELS, POLES, &c.; LAWN- 
TENNIS SETS, RACKETS, DUMB - BELLS, 
INDIAN CLUBS, BASE BALLS AND BATS, 
BELTS, CAPS, CATCHERS’ MASKS, AND 
BOXING GLOVES. 

GARDEN SETS, STEEL 
RAKES, HOES, MOWERS, GARDEN SEED 
AND LAWN MIXTURES: GAS AND OIL 
STOVES, ALL MAKES AND SIZES; LOWEST 
PRICES. 


TRUNKS. 


VERY LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, FROM 
THE CHEAPEST PACKING TRUNK AT 75c., 
TO THE FINEST SOLE LEATHER AT $13. 

STEAMER TRUNKS, DRESSING-TRUNKS, 
DRUMMERS’ TRUNKS, &c. CABINET 
TRUNKS, WITH DRAWERS, $27. 

VALISES AND HAND SATCHELS, ALL 
SIZES AND PRICES. STEAMER CHAIRS 
AND COMPLETE STEAMER OUTFITS. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


FROM $5.29 UP TO $17.50. POSITIVELY 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
HAMMOCKS, WITH OR WITHOUT AWN- 
INGS. 
Orders by Mail 
prompt attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St. ; 
56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORC HARD ST., N. Y. 


AND WOODEN 


receive 


t. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ‘ORIENTAL 
JREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases and@every blemish on bea 
and defies detection. It has sbrod 


—_ | 


Beautifies the Skin, © 










1er cosmetic 







PURIFIES jd | 


wy counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
ersaid to ope of the 
haut- ton (a patient) : 
‘As you ladies will 
uae them, 1 ree porn 
*G ouraue d's Ore 


Doggie and Fancy. 
Goods Dealers in the 


U. 8., Canadas, and 
d Dana 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Sesgntenen, 48 Bond St., sone 
- ot to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
—a = formula of a simple vegetable 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCuitis. nt cure of 


— 


8, Te culsndieal oreo he canton s 
PERIL TY andall Nervous 
OComplaints,af. ter having test- 
ed its won- 


derful cura- 
in thousands of 


to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive and a ry to relieve human suffering, I 
will send ieee of Sean to all who desire it. this 


Madame Porter's 8 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


7 AW Nadade. 
te. kf: Haveltine, Warren, Pa. 

















] OUT o 
GRACEFUL au RE RESTORED. OBEsIT Guaed. 
Bf tng wonderful a ae | fs 6 stamps 
for Book showing HOW Kor. nox 
Address EDW’ IG NTON, 19 Park Pp aco. New York. 


PEERLESS DYES 
SHOPPING Foie eat ings 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Audress MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Rees 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ York, 





Are the BEST. 
SoLp By Drueeists. 

















REDUCED PRICES 


sine Woe muen nek =} 7Oc. 
ge A ate! Ys 
*tnordiuary value, worth $135.-.5 @ 1 OO 
ate Silks,) }69c. 
ng yng 2 ppeen Surahs, peed 79¢c. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


A full line of Summer Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, 
in all the newest shades for evening and street wear, 
from 49c. to $1.00 per yard. 


Also, a full line of Fine French all-wool Challies, all 
new and stylish patierns, from 39c. to 60c.; 32 inches 


wide. 
40-inch all- wool Nun’s-Veiling,) 
regular 50c. quality.....-.......-+0+- }39c. 
42-inch all-wool French Bunting,) 
reduced from 85c..........+++- Pca +59c. 
45-inch all-wool Henrietta, regular) !75 
Cc. 
were 25c. 


$1.00 quality. .......cc0. ccccccccecece 
elsewhere, 18c. 





Scotch Ginghams, at 18c.; 
Printed Challies, at l5c.; 
Choice New French Satines. 

| Best Linen Lawns, 19¢.; reduced from 25c. 
** Rock Dye” Stockings are the best made. New 


price-list just issued of these famous Fast Black 
Stockings, mailed on application. 


N. B.—To avoid delay, note the address. 


Le Boutillier | Of 73d 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 





MATTINCS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION NOW AR- 
RIVING. THE GREATEST NOVELTIES IN 
COLORINGS YET SHOWN. FINE 


LOW AS $% PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 
+ ona = tere 


CURE. DEA posse wy ory distinctly. 
EE. Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proof, 
wallet, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Adal} HF is paper. 

















FANCY PAT- 
TERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE MATTINGS AS 


LACES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO 
will have this week a spe- 
cial sale of Chantilly Lace 
Flounces, 42 inches wide, 
at $2.25, $2.50, $3.00, and 
$4.00 per yard. These goods 
are in four patterns, new 
designs, and warranted to 
be all silk. 

Also a choice selection of 
Hand-Run Spanish, Mar- 
quise, Real Thread, Point 
Gauze, Duchesse and Valen- 
ciennes Laces and Flounces, 
Chantilly, Point d@Esprit 
and Russian Nets,48 and 
54 inches wide,in Black, 
Cream, and all the leading 
shades, for Overdresses and 
Drapery. 

Orders by mail promptly 
executed. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and Iitth St., 

New York. 





-EDORADRESSSHIELDS 


ARE THE BEST INTHE worRLD 


AH BRINKMAN N&CO BALTIMDRE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 








Dr. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


| Is made from Sarsaparilla, “eee an Hops, 


Juniper, Wintergreen, etc. A drink for health 
| as well as pleasure, mildly acting on and keeping the 
Stomach, Liver, aud Kidneys in a healthy c snd ition. 
The material put up in packages to make five gallons, 


25e. By mail, 3le. 4 packages $1, prepaid. 
Put up at the New En@uaxp Boranio Drvor, 245 
Washington St., BOSTON 

Gro. W. Swert, M.D., Proprietor. 








See article in ‘* Harper's Bazar,” May % 
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The Remington Tipewriter furnishes — and profitable employment to women in all parts of the ‘world. 


Remington 


STANDARD 





world, TRY IT. 


free of expense. 





HIRES? IMPROVED ROOT BEER 


Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


If they should not have it, 


A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ HAppy Hours 1n Farry LAND,’ 
will be mailed fee to any one sending their address. CHARLES E. HIRES, Philade isha " 














+ /GODD SENSE 


descriptive circular. RO Ss. TATLERS over 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, itl. Weacasatt WESTER 





Y akore) <5 
WAISTS 


Every one recomm 

crerrwbers. Sen: Send { ne 
New York. 
ACENTS. 


€/ snold 


D | >: 
onstable O ks Co 


The balance of this season’s 
NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH DRESS FABRICS 


at 
REDUCED PRICES. 












CURLER 











Hypowrier¢ 


Notr.-Our unqualified challenne for a test of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 Wash- 
Baltimore, Md. ; Chicago, Ill. ;_ St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, ‘Ind. ; Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 


Brood Rs 19th 
JOTOAK weg PO 1 9th ét. 
< / 
SAFE Surplus, $355,016 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $1 | +494 600, paying from 
interest and principal 
have been returned 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in the Scenes | Department, $300 and up- 
ties furnished by 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Mew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
SE LADIES | CURL oR FRIZZ 
DEAL nav Hair Curler, 
SP and avoid all naan rof Dupage < or Hones 
re refunded ifnot. natlatae storys 
ALE BY ERS, 
eR ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. (THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St, CHICAGO, 
HAIR DESTROYER. 
ON THE Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
less to the skin and free from —— 
LIPS, drugs; specially prepared for ladies’ use 


Capital, $750,000 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
interest. $7,056,200 of 
io) 
oe 
to investors with- 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
our Hair with the 
IMPROVED 
air or Hanc 
Put, At, ‘Postpaids 
| HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
FACE, 


highly perfumed ; never fails to permane nt- 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain packets 
in the form of a sealed letter. Price, 


1.00 per packet. Sold by Druggists 





f re cannot get it at your druggist we 

will send it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS. WILLIAMSON & CO. 

71 Park Place, | w York. 





SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
» cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 

<i which neither tortnurons 


> ad- 











"Pee er 
Address Mme 


accomplish. 


a O1SOT 
JuLiIAN, 48 E. Wih St, 
Applied ander the arms retards 
Cet olan oy there, and prevents 
from being stained. 
— Applied toarm pits or 
feet it prevents profuse sweating, 
and its deodorizing properties entirely prevent 
tha offensive smelling of arm pits and feet. 
: by druggists, or sent in piain wrap 0 eipt of $1, by 
"Send for pamphlet. The Albos 6 Company, ‘Clacinnati, 0. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 


guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 





where. Send to 
the m’fr for ‘Tl ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnhanm, 71 State-st.(Cent’]1 Music Hall)Chicago 


RIC-A-BRAC, Mexican and Indian Curiosities, 
PuebloIndian Pottery, curiously decorated; Mineral 
Cabinets and Specimens, Opals, Agates, Garnets, and 
Petrified Wood, rough or polished: Indian Blankets, 
Feather Cards, etc. Send 2-cent stamp for circular to 


iar 
CHAS. F. _ BAIL EY & & 0x, Albuquerque, N. M. 
TAKE THE 


Chicago andjj 
dianapolis,Cin-*§ 
wintercities of 
the 

Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


H® LLMUTH Ladies’ ( ollege, 


Hax few equals an 





BETWEE i 


and al 





London, Ont., Canada, 


no superior in America, 





Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 

Elocution, Clim ate ex‘ aptioually healthy. Cosi 
moderate. For circular, addres 

REV. E. N. “E NG LISH, M.A., Principal. 

LADY AGERT can secure 


permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters, Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnat* Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,o, 


INDICO BLUE. 


as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 





pant 


Itx meri 











aud poke by thonsands of housekeepe rs. Your 

grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 

D. S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. 
lyo ruttit FREE. Terms FREE Address, TRUE& CO, Augus ta,M 


PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
Sop By DruccwrTs, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 











FIRST PARTY (strictly business, to friend who rejoins him 
after speaking to an acquaintance. “* WHAT OLD CASE IS THAT 2?” 
OTHER. “OLD CASE! WHY, HE’S ONE OF OUR MOST 


DISTINGUISHED ORNITHOLOGISTS ; HE—” 


FIRST PARTY. *“‘ORNI—? OH YES, ONE OF THEM BUG 


FELLOWS, 


OTHER. “No, NO; BIRDS. TAS ONE OF THE RAREST 


COLLECTIONS IN’ THE COUNTRY.” 


FIRST PARTY. “ ADVISE HIM TO UNLOAD. 


THEY SAY 


THAT THE WOMEN ARE GOING TO STOP WEARING BIRDS 


ON THEIR HATS,” 


FACETIZ. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. 
Licutweieut. “ Let's get out of this, Cadley; there's 
going to be a fight.” 
Sarraxins. “ I say, Bjones, there’s going to be arow 
over there. Let’s go over and see the fun.” 
quutioma@}nm 


**In the swim”—The bather. 


eee 
HE THOUGHT HE COULD. 

Her Parent. “ Do you think, Mr. Filkins, that you 
cap support my daughter in the style to which she is 
accustomed 2” 

Baieutr Young Man. “I think I could if you would 
Jet us board with you.” 

SS 





DROP A NICKEL IN THE SLOT 
AND CET A FREE LUNCH. 








is a naive sign before the cashier's desk in a Broadway 
restaurant. 

“It's a perfect angel of a house,” said she 

* All wings, I suppose,” said he. 

SNR Sn Ma 
AFTER THE WALTZ. 

Mies Wiietiaie (rather plain). “Oh, Mr. Firefly, I 
cannot express to you how indebted I am for the plea- 
sure of that waltz.” 

Jack Finercy (wishing to be pleasant), “ Don’t men- 
tion it, Miss Whirligig. I’m sure the pleasure was all 
on your side.”’ 
A HARD CASE. 

“ There!” said the discharged Custom-house inspect- 
or; “that’s what I get for assuming the daties of 
other people.” Pa RRS TEE. 

ASTONISHING INDEED. 

Tux Eprror’s Wier. * Charles, 1 have just read that 
M. Gregoki, the editor of the Athens Gazette, writes 
three columns of editorials every day of his life. Isn't 
that astonishing ?” 

Tue Eprron. “ Not at all, my love. I frequently 
write four columns a day.” 

Tue Evrror’s Wire. “ Ah, yes, Charles, but M. Gre- 
goki writes in Greek. Think how difficult that 
must be!” ° 

A PIOUS DISTINCTION, 

Beotnuer Simpson (examining a neighbor's horse be- 
hind the church sheds), “1 ain't a-tryin’ to work up 
no hoss trade on the holy Sab’th. "Tain’t my style o’ 
doin’ business, Sunday’s for relig’ons dooties. But I 
say, if you'll bring that thar mare o’ yourn round to- 
morrer mornin’ I'l) swap even, and throw in that old 
ram o’ mine. I will. I swan I will!” 








A SHAKESPEARIAN PERVERSION. 
* She is a woman ; there be wood 
77 is a woman ; ra sie md be won.” 
Ay, she is a woman; therefore may be woo’d. 
Some, I havt heard—and blest are they— 
Whose path of courtship ever is bestrew’d 
With multitudes of flowers gay. 
And there is One I know—sweet and fair and good— 
On whom I rest my faith alone. 
She is a woman, and therefore may be wood; 
But ah! I think her heart is stove. 


Ay, she is a woman; therefore may be won. 
Forward I press toward the goal: 
I see her face before me as the rising sun, 
And strive to win with heart and soul. 
Ah! no one knows the trials I’ve undergone— 
Changeful as the April weather she. 
But she is a woman; therefore may be one, 
Though a strange composite she is to me. PF. 8. M. 
B+ ES. oe SS 
SOME EARLY SUMMER REFLECTIONS, 


A sarcastic physician who recently died left all his money to charity, 
and disposed of his body member by member to his relatives. Those 
who got.the legs and head were very much dissatisfied, but the alms were 
highly appreciated by the beneficiary. 


Tobogganing is described as being very much like a fall from a bal- 
loon, but none but a very imprudent person would jump from a balloon 
with a toboggan chute in his hand, or attempt to go sliding down a para- 
chute on a “ tobog.” It is always well to be governed by the fitness of 
things. 

The strawberry festival season is fast drawing to a close, and the small 
boys’ fervor for attending Sunday-school begins to abate. 


The grape-vine is shooting forth its leaves, the morning-glory climbs 
the fence, the Virginia creeper mounts the trees, and the bovine is at 
large. These be vinous times. 

A new matrimonial fad is the celebration of the “ clover mere 
which takes place upon the fourth anniversary. It is never celebrated by 
grass widows, however suggestive thereof the name may be. 


Among the prominent arrivals in the country last week were the Pota- 
to Bug and Mosquito. 


It takes money to make a yacht go, and conversely it, takes a yacht to 
make money go. Would-be yachtsmen will do well to remember this. 


FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 
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_ GROCER (who prides himself on his lettering, to artist 
friend who ix passing). “ AIN'T SHE ALL RIGHT, SIMON? 
AR'’THING WRONG ‘BOUT DAT?” 

SIMON. “KEYANT SAY DAT I DISKIVERS ANYTHING. 
MIGHT ER BIN LEEDLE MOKE TO DE LEP’, BUT HOW- 
SUMEVA,” ETC.,, ETC. 


This is the time of year when the gentle and retiring moth, which has 
been hidden in the great beyord all through the cold stillness of the win- 
ter months, comes out ond looks around. He spots the porter-house 

dress suit and the tenderloin portiére, and the pdtés de 
Joie gras winter hat, and the Charlotte-Russe seal-skin 
coat, and makes arrangements for his grand annual 
banquet, where the after-dinner speeches are not made 
by the guests at the feast, but are just as interesting as 
if they were. 


WHAT CAME FIRST. 

Awxious Fatuer. “ You are of age now, and I want 
to give you a little pointed advice as to how to keep 
money. You—” 

Matrer-or-ract Son. “Bat wouldn't it be proper 
first to advise me how to get it?” 


—_—_>——— 


WHY HE WAS A LITTLE VEXED. 

* Adolphus, d’ye know that I'm a little vexed at Miss 
Simmons ?” 

“What happened, Arthur, old boy ?” 

* Well, you know I pride myself on my singing. We 
were at the piano. ‘I'll sing one more song and then 
go home,’ I said.” 

“Was it late 2” 

“ About midnight.” 

* And what did she eay ?” 

* She said, ‘Can’t you go home first ?’” 

* And did you?” 

“Yes, Adolphus. I tell you I'm a little vexed 
about it.” 

WHY HE DIDN’T STRIKE. 

“ Dennis, why don’t yon strike?” 

** An’ phat should I do that for?” 

“The work’s too hard for the pay you get. The 
idea of going up that ladder all day long!” 

“ But I only go up half the day, sur.” 

** How can you make that appear ?” 

* Becase, sur, I spends the other half of it in comin’ 
dewn.” 

There is a great deal of effervescence about the 
Irishman, which probably accounts for his being called 
a seltzer. 

HE WANTED SOMEBODY TO BE SORRY. 

Dying Benepior. “I bequeath every dollar to my 
wife. Have you got that down?” 

Lawyer. “ Yes.” 

Dyire Benenior. ‘On condition that she marries 
within a year.” 

Lawyen. “ But why insist upon that ?” 

Dyine Benerrior. “ Because I want somebody to be 
sorry that l died.” 

We are told that the coopers are to have a paper 
printed in their interests. We suppose it will be 
a barrel organ. 

—_——_————— 


HIS TASTE. 


Miss Suyrux (languidly). “Are you fond of mu- 
sic 2?” 


MR. FAUXPAS (to hia neighbor at dinner). ““YOU MUST HAVE THOUGHT iT AWFULLY Youne De Jones (rapturously). ‘*‘Oh—ah !—y-e-a-s 
STUPID IN ME TO HAVE MADE THAT REMARK.” 
MISS SOCIETE. “‘Wuy, No; | THOUGHT IT QUITE NATURAL.” 
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PETER MULLIGAN STANDS IN THE DOORWAY ADMIRING 


THE RIPENING CHERRIES. 








A PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 
MRS. MULLIGAN GOING OUT OF THE REAR DOOR AFTER 
AN AKMFUL OF STOVE WOOD CREATES A DRAUGHT, WHICH 
CAUSES THE FRONT DOOR TO SLAM IN A MOST VIOLENT 
MANNER. 


weally, Miss Smythe ; if there's one thing I do admirl 
it is a vocal voice.” 


“* AN’ LUK AT DAT, WILL YEZ! WHERBRE WILL YEZ FOINi 
A MORBRE FORRID CHOILE DAN DAT? TWO YEAR OLD, AN’ 
A-CLOIM'IN’ CHERRY-TREES LOIKE A SQUIRREL! AN’ OI'M A 
GOOD MOIND TER LET YEZ GIT DOWN YERSEL, YE RASCAL, 
FUR YER MANUVERIN’.” 

















